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The forms that move us 


Wi lliam H. Jordy 

WILLIAM J- R- CURTIS 
Le Corbusier: Ideas and forms 
240pp. Oxford: Phaidon. £41). 

0714 823872 

Of all the great modern architects of the twen- 
tieth century, Le Corbusier is most quintessen- 
tiallv “modem*’. Superficially, this is so be- 
cause no other architect more ecstatically 
splattered his work and words with the flotsam 
aid jetsam of modernity: aeroplanes, auto- 
mobiles, liners, factories and other artefacts of 
I'esprll nouveau during the 1920s, when this 
spirit burned most intensely. L' Esprit Nouveau 
vros in fact, the name Le Corbusier and the 
painter Am6d6e Ozenfant gave to the journal 
on contemporary life which they edited (and 
substantially wrote) between 1920 and 1925. 

Slightly reconstituted, articles from early 
issues appeared as a book in 1923, Vers me 
Architecture (translated as Towards a New 
Architecture in 1927). Much of it apparently 
inspired by Ozenfant, who was uncredited, it 

53J! frehUecture ' This staccato "appeluo sign, then became a cluster of circles cut by the - ive of modern life also appeared in folk imple- 
taSSrf machines plane of the roof, then became a thin spiral ments and tribal masks, and, for the des,gner, 
SLsS the grandeur of past from the ground as a bridge, and culminated as brought theseduiparate raalmsr MflffiMb- 
likeTf Parthinon (to mention the sweUing spiral bowl which makes the merit. It is because of such enthusiasms and 

S” 5S» SSSS5 

SSSrcKg 

gc^raaaggj. 
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Lc Corbusier’s career , however, was disting- rea,ms wWch'the^S^ ^e£dwnicL P yeS of Le Corbusier's 

of modernity. Consider his approach to design wit and irony implicit in e “ ntiaUy cumulatively account for its significance. It is, 

as compared to peers with whom he is custom- of seeming incompat ^ en as i n ctsivenaiTative,informedbybio- 

arily ranked, Frank Lloyd Wright and Mies van modem. wa§ the ^ p i y ( raore summary than original) and 

der Rohe. Wright’s approach to design was, os °^ rarch, ^ t ^ 1 d0 P which Readily Suminated by .penetrating critical commentary, 

he himself characterized it, “organic”. That is, equally innovative pa . from that this book excels, 

designs evolved out of predecessors in a shifted the focus ^^. r U j b t o f (he primi . Curtis’s treatment of Le.Corbusier.’s early 

seemingly ineluctable manner. For example, a the realm of tl« marine toJMt _p |Q 1932i ; s the strongest part of 

narrow semi-circular house inscribing the rim tive or archaic, ^ Uf The basic the book. This may be because, ever since 

of the bowl-shaped depression for its garden poles tha meet in “ the opening around 1970 of the Fondation Le 

became two interlocking circles in another de- shapes intrinsic to modem things and express uie P . 



Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeannerefs Pavilion del' Esprit Nouveau, Paris, 1925. The picture is reproduced from 
the book reviewed here. 


Corbusier in Paris as a repository for most of 
his drawings and papers, recent scholarship has 
concentrated on the architect's early career. 
Moreover, it is the portion of his career 
which speaks most directly to the concerns of 
the so-called postmodernist generation of 
architects. For Le Corbusier the years up to 
1932 marked the time when he discovered and 
perfected a language of architecture for him- 
self which reconciled tradition and modernism, 
even as he simultaneously justified his personal 
approach by positioning it within an emerging 
group style which would become canonical for 
modem architecture by 1930. The dialectical 
nature of Le Corbusier’s design, in which past 
and present continue a dialogue as tensely dis- 
tinct, but united, aspects of the new syn- 
thesis, has been especially congenial to post- 
modernists. In fact, postmodernism is little 
more than a fresh gloss on Le Corbusier’s early 
writings and work. But to have simultaneously 
invented postmodernist architecture while dis- 
covering modernism is just the sort of irony 
which he would have relished. 

Curtis is especially good in marshalling the 
early sources for Le Corbusier’s career. These 
began in an art school in the Swiss watch- 
making town .of La Chaux-de-Fonds. There, 
under the inspiration of Charles L’Eplattenier, 
a gifted teacher whose name would doubt- 
less have perished except for his pupil, Le 
Corbusier was brought up to conceive of design 
as an assemblage of entities each one of which 
had meaning for the whole, and each of which 
took on additional meaning from shapes de- 
rived from the geometrical abstraction of the 
regional landscape. In La Chaux-de-Fonds, _ 
this process of abstraction centred on the 
indigenous fir trees (as needles, as cones, 
as branching, as pyramidal shapes) and the 
mountains. From the beginning, then, design * 
for Le Corbusier involved components and 
geometry, but always with allusive signifi- 
cance, connecting architecture to other realms 
of experience. 

Escaping from the constricted purview of 
his Swiss home, he made his two youthful 
“voyages” of the world between 1907 and 1911, 
with the wonder which enabled the gifted pro- 
vincial (especially one attuned to find symbols 
in things) to see everything as revelation. This 
electrifying quality of revelation underlies the 
whole of Le Corbusier’s career. In Italy and 
' Greece, he discovered (among other lessons 
from the past) the classical worlds of Roman 
vaulting, the interplay of room and court 
In Pompeian houses, and especially Greek 
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temples. In the Greek islands, he was struck by 
the force of primitive forms; as in Asia Minor, 
lie was struck by the possibilities of grandeur 
from combinations of large simple forms in the 
mosques. Visits to three European capitals - 
Vienna, Berlin and Paris - gave him contact 
with modem ideas of the day. After his initial 
“voyages” were over and, after an interval, he 
had made his finnl break from the Alps, he 
settled in Paris; there, through the painter 
Ozenfant, he became aware of Purism, a brand 
of cubism which strained such shapes of every- 
day life as wine-bottles and machine parts 
through pristine geometries and harmonic dia- 
grams. It was then that he entered into his 
lifelong parallel career as a painter. All the 
while he fed both careers from sketch-books 
full of headlong drawings which reduced what 
he saw to images which exemplify principle in 
symbol-like pithiness. 

During the first decades of his architectural 
career, he established a language of com- 
ponents for modern architecture which he 
distilled as essential shapes, smooth surfaces, 
stilted supports, open plan, handed windows, 
and flat roofs. Or rather lie appropriated and 
contributed to what became a widespread 
style. But no other architect propagandized it 
as vividly as he; no one made it so apparent as a 
language. By simple diagrams, each element of 
the language became possessed of symbolic 
potency. Moreover, in his nervous prose, the 
style seemed compellingly logical, lyrical and 
ultimately inevitable. 

In a more personal manner, he simul- 
taneously sought to echo these ingredients of 
modern architecture with memories of his ex- 
perience of historical precedent from classical 
and primitive sources brought back from the 
voyages. He also subjected these ingredients to 
mathematical schemes for harmonic order. As 
L’EpJattenier's pupil and a Purist painter, he 
wittily infiltrated their pristine geometry with 
tantalizing symbolic allusion to other realms of 
experience. Thus, the oval stack of an ocean 
liner became a free-form study on the roof 
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deck of a house; the struts and tapering wing of 
an aeroplane, r marquee - the geometry slyly 
adulterated with the found object from some- 
where else, so that now-you-see-il, now-you- 
don’t. In fact, however, his incisive mode of 
dissecting architecture, his meticulous design 
of components which at first appeared to be the 
“givens" of factory standardization, and the 
nicety of their distribution within the whole, all 
gave them a visual intensity which was itself 
latently symbolic. 

With the decade of the 1930s and after, his 
inventions of architectural components and 
ideas proliferated. They became more specific- 
ally his own, and at the same time paradoxic- 
ally the- property of all modem architecture, 
enormously extending its expressive range: the 
ramp; the brise-soleil (literally sun-breaker, 
sculptural screening which shades the glass 
from summer sun and admits it in winter); an 
incredible array of windows for different func- 
tions; low vaulting in series; the exposure 
as sculptural form of such mechanical equip- 
ment as air-conditioning, and more. As Le 
Corbusier used them, they were not merely 
technical devices, but elements freighted with 
even greater symbolic potential than those he 
had used in earlier buildings. His work became 
more sculptural, more regionally attuned, and 
turned more directly to primitive and primord- 
ial inspiration. He came full circle, back to the 
explici t symbolism of L’Eplattenier’s teaching, 
even creating what he himself termed a 
“hieroglyphics” for the architectural, natural, 
human and cosmic content of his work. These 
signs could be stamped into concrete, worked 
into wall tapestries, pieced Into stained glass, 
ns ornament and didactic reinforcement of his 
point of view. 

Curtis is clearly enthusiastic about the great 
sculptural works of Le Corbusier's late period . 
- among them, the apartment house in 
Morseille, the chapel at Ronchamps, the 
monastery near Lille, the capital buildings at 
Chandigarh in Punjab, and the houses with 


their brooding vaults and deeply shadowed 
brisesolelis. He has already collaborated 
with Eduard Seklei- on an important study of 
Le Corbusier’s Carpenter Visual Center at 
Harvard University, yet his treatment of the 
late buildings seems more perfunctory than 
that of the earlier work, their illustration less 
complete. It may be that the greater complex- 
ity of these buildings and their number re- 
quired more space than Curtis could give them . 
Or perhaps the very density of Le Corbusier's 
allusion in these late buildings got in the way of 
the author's description, making commentary 
seem both not enough and superfluous in the 
space provided. Or is it that the late buildings 
are, however admired, more difficult to come 
to terms with today? Shortly after his death, 
the force of the sculptural images of Le 
Corbusier's late buildings encouraged much 
muscular imitation in raw reinforced concrete, 
which was even then characterized as “Bnital- 
ist". Disillusion was inevitable, although the 
impact of the later work is inescapable. In- 
deed, Notre-Dame at Ronchamps, together 
with Frank Lloyd Wright's Falling Water, may 
be the greatest popular attractions of modem 
architecture. 

Le Corbusier: Ideas and forms is an admir- 
able introduction to the .work of a great 
architect, especially in so far as it places the 
work within the chronology of his career. 
Stanislaus van Moos’s thematic introduction 
in Le Corbusier: Elements of a synthesis 
still remains the better introduction to Le 
Corbusier's ideas. More than architecture, 
however, both books also chart the 
voyage of one of the spiritual fathers of 
Modernism. 


1987 is the centenary of Le Corbusier’s birth , in 
honour of which the Hayward Gallery will pre- 
sent a major exhibition of his work (March 7 to 
June 7); William J. R. Curtis is among the 
contributors to the catalogue of the exhibition. 


Proportional re-presentation 


Henry Potts 

CLIVE ASLET 

Quinlan Terry: The revival of architecture 
223pp. Viking. £40. . 

0670808318 

Clive Aslet's Qu/nfa/j Terry is beautifully pro- 
duced, and many people will be heartened to 
see that Mr Terry’s handsome and reasonable 
country houses are being built today and that 
the dasstcalArernacular tradition is so con- 
vincingly alive. Others, possibly including a 
majority of the architectural profession, will 
object to the suggestion that revived styles can 
be the basis of a revival of architecture, and 
indeedTeTry's ideas (and those of his late men- 
tor and partner, Raymond Erith, to whom Mr 
Astet pays, due tribute! run counter to most 
.architectural theory of the oast sixty Vears. 


has been done before: while attractive in the 
drawings, it will in the end be judged on how 
the finished work looks. Aslet fiercely dis- 
misses the use of the word "pastiche” in con- 
nection with Terry’s architecture, but until 
classicism is re-established as the natural way 
of building, this is a criticism' that is going tq be 
made, and not only by the “visually illiterate". 

The development of small houses at Frog 
Meadow on the edge of Dedham, begun by 
Erith and continued by Terry, Is a lesson in 
how new bousing can add to the attractiveness 
of a village, rather than spoil It. But Terry will 
need disciples If the ill-considered, badly 
proportioned buildings which have given Neo- 
‘ Georgian architecture a bad name are to be 
avoided. 

Aslet has an interesting chapter on the 
advantages of load-bearing brick walls rather 
.than reinforced concrete or steel-framed strue- 


Orthodoxies 


J. M. Richards 

DAVID W ATKIN 

A History of Western Architecture 
591pp. Century I iiitchinson. £19.95. 

1)7126 I27U3 

For David Wat kin Western architecture mnns 
the architecture of the Western world in [fe 
modern political sense; that is of Europe 
of the Iron Curtain, pins' the United Statesof 
America. To this he adds the architecture of 
late eighteenth-century St Petersburg, whkbu 
logical enough - the city was Peter the Great's 
“window on the West” from which cultural^ 
emanated. Less logical is his omission of lath 
America, much of whose culture llkenise 
emanated from Spain and Portugal. Da 
ground lie has chosen to cover, though, canua 
seriously he quarrelled with; it is indeed Hut 
covered by all conventional histories, and be 
treats it knowledgeably, accompanying it ml 
many and well-chosen photographs. 

However, Dr Watkin claims in his pitta 
that his is a new approach: “the lint brat 
devoted exclusively to the history of westai 
architecture from the ancient world to (he pit ' 
sent day which takes account of the changed 
mood in .the architectural scene since lb 
1970s”, and he goes on to state that in tbebesi 
existing histories “the period from 1750 to & 
present day was interpreted as a gradual bet 
inevitable progress to the endless platca 
represented by the Modern Movement”. Lur- 
ing aside the fact that less than half of his boot 
is concerned with the period after 1750 -it 
begins, like most other histories, with andetf 
Greece and Rome - Watkin’s obsession will 
the shortcomings of the Modern Movement, 
evident in his earlier writings, has surely W j 
him to exaggerate its influence on otta , 
historians’ approach to their subject. Hecio 
Nikolaus Pevsner and Robert FUmeo 
Jordan, with whose views he has quanelW 
before (in Jordan’s case justifiably: he w 
never taken seriously as a historian), but Vi 
claim that Pevsner regarded the Modem 
Movement as an ultimate achievement wind 
somehow brought the development a 
architecture to a stop is quite false. Nordot^ 
other standard histories, from Banister Iw 
er onwards, follow this line. 

The strange thing is that, in spite of Walkins 
dislike of the Modern Movement, he wriisjij 
far greater length about Frank Lloyd WngW 
than about Alberti or Michelangelo, and nun* j 
(and surprisingly uncritically) n ^ J0U ' . 
Corbusier than nboui Palladio. SI ranger still a 
Hint, having chosen to give so much 
to the twentieth century nnd to put the Mown 
M ovement in its place, he altogether^ 
to discuss Its influence on contenipcra? 
architecture generally. He dutifully 
briefly describes, the important new* 
buildings of the period between the 1920s 
the 1960s, which should certainly be on 


_ architectural theory of the past sixty years remforced concrete or steel-framed strue- thc 1960s. which should certainly ue on 
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Reconciliation postponed 




R obert S. Wistrich 

CHI men abramskv, maciej jachimczyk 

and ANTONY POLONSKY (Editors) 

The Jews In Poland 

264pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £29.50. 

0631 148574 

PETER S1CHROVSKY 

Strangers In their Own Land: Young Jewsin 

Germany and Austria today 
Translated by Jean Steinberg 

165pp. Tauris. £10.95. 

1 85043 033 0 

Both Poles and Jews have traditionally seen 
themselves as members of martyred peoples. 

For nearly a millennium, fate tied them 
together on Polish soi), at times in harmonious 
coexistence but In our own century more fre- 
quently in bitter antagonism and hostility. At 
the end of the seventeenth century, Poland 
contained three-quarters of world Jewry. A 
haven from persecution, it became the centre 
of a flourishing Jewish culture. Between the 
two World Wars, there were three million Jews 
in Poland (10 per cent of the total population), 

‘ who despite a worsening economic situation 
and endemic antisemitism continued the great 
traditions of Jewish scholarship and creativity, 
while preserving a remarkable degree of com- 
munal autonomy- The Holocaust and post-war 
Polish antisemitism brought this millennial 
history to an abrupt and tragic end . Though the 
welter of mutual recriminations has not ended 
there have been signs in recent years of a desire 
on both sides to establish a new dialogue, one 
that can come to terms with the past and help to 
heal the wounds inflicted by history. 

The Jews In Poland , based on essays first 
presented at an International Conference on 
Palish-Jewish Studies held in Oxford in 
September 1984, Is a welcome attempt to pro- 
ceed in this direction. Though by no means 
a comprehensive account of Jewish life in 
Poland, it does throw valuable light on Polish- 
Jewish relations over the centuries. There are 
interesting essays on the legal status of the 
Jews, their economic role, the impact of the 
partitions and the rise of an assertive Polish 
nationalism in the late nineteenth century; 
though there is little on the Catholic Church 
and even less on internal Jewish developments 
(Hasidism and the clash between orthodox 
Judaism and modernity are barely discussed), 
the most controversial issues, such as Polish 
behaviour during the German occupation and 
the Bcope of antisemitism in inter-war Poland, 
are not avoided. If some of the Polish contribu- 
tors tend to rely on a simplistic schema of eco- 
nomic determinism and to relapse into apo- 
logetic explanations of Polish antisemitism 
(victims are notoriously reluctant to admit that 
they have victimized others), this is partially 
balanced by other essays which unsparingly 
delineate Poland’s failings in Us treatment of 
the Jewish minority. 

' The Polish viewpoint is best expressed by 
Wladyslaw Bartoszewsjd, who cites the mutual 
alienation and lack of openness of Poles and 
Jews in the inter-war Polish State. Like other 
•Polish scholars he tends to doubt the intensity 
and Impact of antisemitic attitudes on the 
majority of Poles; he stresses the ruthlessness 
of the German occupation towards the Palish 
population ;(all contacts with Jews carried the 
threat of the death penalty) and the absorption 
of Poles:during the war in the daily battle for 
; sureiyal. Nevertheless; Bartoszewski aigiies 
1 thjit lri spite of the enormous difficulties, Poles 

wd Jews canle closer together during 'the* 

■ Occupation thtuj- at any time ii the past; he 
■ suggests thatthe CatholicChurchandthe Pol- 

• ishintclHgChtsla adopted a principled position 

; against afrttaemltlkjn, and that the Nazi extern 
*aihation.policies bonified most Poles. This 
view is sharply rejected by lsrael Gutman of; 

' who' emphasizes the 

• ; ti)© ^oliafaT po?UlatioTii ^he r hps% 

; attitudes of the Polish underground resistance 

: f ; : £ £^ar and- thd ; iageffieaS ' with which 
, ' .folks' profited' from^ewish mUf ottunes . What . 
; •' thefe wais; remainedfar too little and came 



Children in the Lodz ghetto. The photograph is reproduced fromThe Warsaw Ghetto in Photographs: 206 
views made in 1941, edited by Ulrich Keller {131pp. Constable. £8.95. 0486246655). 
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collection: "Inter-war Poland: good for the 
Jews or bad for the Jews?" Poland in the 1920s 
and 30s, he argues, was undoubtedly an anti- 
semitic State in which Jews were excluded from 
first-class membership. Backwardness, pover- 
ty and the demographic explosion cannot re- 
trospectively justify the policies its nationalist 
rulers adopted. At the same time, it was also a 
free country in which Jews could by and large 
write and speak as they pleased, participate in 
politics and develop an autonomous culture. 
Moreover, Jewish nationalism and Zionism 
owed a considerable debt to the Polish model, 
even though it was invariably accompanied in 
the twentieth century by antisemitism. Not all 
of Jewish life was. a disaster area, a tale of 
gloom and humiliation. 

In the post-1945 era under Communist rule, 
Poland was already nationally and religiously a 
virtually homogeneous State. Yet, as the clos- 
ing essay by Lukasz Hirszowiez shows, the 
“Jewish question" continued to be a persistent 
theme in the ideology and politics of Poland. 
Traditional stereotypes linking Jews and Com- 
munism {tydo-komuna) were reinforced by 
the role of Jews in the security apparatus of the 
Party; in 1956, and again in 1967-8. Jews were 
selected as scapegoats in internal power strug- 
gles within the Party. A new brand of "national 
Communism" not only presented the tmy Jew- 
Ish minority OJ a potential “Bftb i column but 
utilized antisemitic rhetoric to brand opposi- 
tion and dissent as “anti-Polish”. As late as five 
years ago this method was still being employed 
by Party hardliners to try to “ e 

Solidarity movement. Indeed, since 1945 Jews 
have successively been identified with Stalin- 
ism, "revisionism", Jewish nationalism, Zion- 
ism, Western imperialism and anti-socialist 
activities against the Polish Communist Party 
and the State. 

Today, the Jewish bogy appears to have 
been laid in cold storage as the present regime , 
seeks to use the long PoHsh-Jewlsh histone i 
connection to Improve its tarnished image. 
Poland, however slowly, seems to be trying to 
come to terms with that part of its history that 
Involves Jews. On the Jewish side, too, there is 
an understandable need to find their own past, 
to recover the traces of the nch and chveree 
civilization of Polish Jewry obliterated by the 
Nazis and thereby to deny Hitler a posthumous 

victory^ 

What die present generation of P°l^( and 
• the handful of Jews still left in 
make of this painful dialogue with the past ra 

difficult to foresee. In the case of Germany and 

Austria we are offered, however, a poignant 
glimpse of the difficulties of this dialogue ib the 
interviews conducted by Peter Slchro^ky, a 
young Viennese journalist, who set out to in- 
vestigate attitudes among bis post-war jjwjsh 
contemporaries living fat the ‘land of he- 
murderers”. Strangers in tHetr Own land is the . 
Sdofinstant oral history which 
much on the personal and 
. turn of everyday life, 

tidn between the generations, the Mture of 
sdcial integration for tbei, children of the.sur- 

■ . afld. atwbrjt, Yft they^jnl^ed ,i£ 


fear of a return to the Nazi nightmare are never 
far away. The discussions are free-wheeling, 
frank and sometimes moving in their immedi- 
acy, though one wonders how representative 
of contemporary German Jews are the thirteen 
young men and women in their predominant 
concerns. 

Though each story is different there are a 
number of significant recurring themes. Vir- 
tually all the first-person narrators are strug- 
gling to find their Jewish identity in what is 
perceived as an alien environment. They feel 
divorced from the official Jewish community, 
apprehensive about general political and intel- 
lectual trends in their society, and find difficul- 
ty in communicating with their parents about 
wartime experiences. Their otherness lacks in 
most cases any positive Jewish content, over- 
whelmed as it is by the sense of malaise, 
suspicion and sensitivity provoked by memor- 
ies of the traumatic past, where only forty years 
ago almost all Jews were gassed or murdered in 
some other way. This past is ever present, pre- 
venting them from seeing Germany or Austria 


as a permanent home, yet they appear unable 
to leave. T t produces contradictory impulses - 
to hide one’s Jewishness and yet defiantly to 
proclaim it. Their inner lives betray a strange 
mixture of fear and aggression, a nagging un- 
ease about themselves, about their neighbours 
and their future. Condemned to lead double 
lives, torn between feelings of hatred, rage, 
pain, mourning, despair and anxiety, each one 
seeks in his own way to overcome the vacuum 
into which he or she was born. The generation 
of their parents offers no consolation - they 
seem like the living dead even as they are ffited 
by their host societies as a tribute to the toler- 
ance and pluralism of the post-war demo- 
cracies in Germany and Austria. Deep down 
there is a feeling that nothing has really 
changed, that the Germans and Austrians were 
irredeemably barbaric, that denazification was 
only skin deep. 

The strategies of survival vary widely, 
though all seem resigned to living their fives 
among the children of the executioners. Some, 
like Aaron from Berlin or Helene from Vien- 
na, have returned to religion; some try to de- 
velop positive attitudes to German society in 
spite of their doubts; others use their rage as a 
stimulus to creative writing or to defend the 
underprivileged and outcast elements in socie- 
ty. Whatever their degree of outward assimila- 
tion they all remain, however, on their guard. 
Not even Tuvi, the policeman (who describes 
West Germany as “one of the world’s greatest 
democracies”) believes any more that the iden- 
tities of German and Jew can successfully 
blend. No escape from Jewishness is desirable 
or even possible. They are all Jews first and 
only secondarily, if at all, Germans or Au- 
strians. As Helene puts it, speaking of her 
fellow Viennese (shades of Waldheiml); “They 
are Austrians, non-Jews and children of the 
Naas - strangers three times over." 

Peter Sichrovsky has put together a disturb- 
ing book, one which should remind us all how 
difficult, painful and fraught with peril the 
journey into so cruel a past can be. 


NEW FROM PRINCETON 

ilium leihnolouv, 

W^m Letters, and 

Samuel Johnson ^ 




Alvin Kernan 

Alvin Kernan* provocative work 
explores generally the transition from 
orality to print and specifically the effect 
of print on the subculture of letters in 
eighteenth -century England. Itcentere 
on the life of Samuel Johnson, who lived 
out in an intense and dramatic way the 
transformation of the writer’s role from 
that of gentleman amateur, derived from 
a system of courtly letters based on 
patronage, to at best a professional bent 
on pleasing the general public, at worst a 
paid worker in a print factory. Johnson 
struggled, and successfully so, to create 
dignity for himself and his work in this 
time of cultural change. 

Illustrated. $29.50- 

Also from Alvin Kernan 

The Imaginary Library 

An Essay on Literature 
and Society 

"Indispensable for all college and 
university libraries." 

— Choice j . 

IJsing novels by Bellow, Malamud, 
Nabakov, and Mailer as examples, 

Kernan argues that we may be witnessing 
the end of tlie roinantic literary system 
that has persisted for almost 200 years— , 
our Imaginary Library. 

$18.50, : . • 

Prices are In U.S.dollars • 
Order from ypvr local bookseller or from 

‘ Princeton University Press 

|5A Epsom Road ^ 
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Trusting in God and/or . . . 
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Michael Howard 

RICHARD HARRIES 
Christianity and War In a Nuclear Age 
170pp. Oxford; Mowbray. Paperback, £4. 95. 
0264670531 

HOWARD DAVIS (Editor) 

Ethics and Defence: Power and responsibi Eity 
in the nuclear age 

296pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £22.50 (paperback, 
£7.95). 

0631 151745 

There is a geography as well as a sociology of 
protest. The group responsible for the book 
Ethics and Defence is based in Scotland where, 
as the editor, Howard Davis, puts it, “a sense 
of political as well as geographica I dista nee . . . 
tends to sharpen the voice of protest”. The 
author of Christianity and War in a Nuclear 
Age, Richard Harries, recently appointed the 
new Bishop of Oxford, is Dean of King's Col- 
lege, London, an academic institution a few 
hundred yards from Whitehall and one indeed 
founded by the Establishment to combat the 
godless radicalism rampant in the northern 
wastes or Gower Street. That Establishment 
the contributors to Ethics and Defence regard 
at best with suspicion, more often with open 
hostility. The roots of this antagonism go deep 
into the ecclesiastical, political and social his- 
tory of Britain. Two and n half centuries ago it 
may be said to have fuelled a civil war. Each 
party brings to the issue of nuclear weapons a 
weight of tradition which so shapes its ntlitudes 
as to make them almost predictable. 

The difference comes out in their funda- 
mental approaches to the problem, which 
might indeed be termed respectively Anglican 
and Protestant. The Anglican looks at the 
problem of war in the framework provided by a 
tradition of moral discourse enriched by gen- 
erations of divinely inspired insight. The Pro- 
testant asks more brusquely, "Is the Gospel 
tine?" As Duncan Forrester poses the question 
in Ethics and Defence, "Do we put our trust in 
God or in something else? Is the Gospel true, 
or is truth to be found elsewhere?” This latter 
approach certainly produces simpler answers. 
Because of the magnitude of their destructive- 
ness, nuclepr weapons are patently evil. Their 
very possession is -sinful ; their use would be an 
abomination. They foust be renounced, If 
necessarily unilaterally . In a world “gripped by 
madness” (as DaVis describes it), we must, 
writes Forrester, “say NO to the idea of! 
nuclear war”; 

Anglicans.. can provide no such clear-cut 
answers. They consider the problem in the 
light of two millennia of Christian thinking 
about the use offeree in a s infill world. They - 
examine the nature of the State; the duty and 
limitations of Christian obedience to that 


tenance of that order in the world without 
which there can be no justice; and it is legiti- 
mate for those authorities to use force within 
the limits of “the just war” as defined by gen- 
erations of Christian apologists. To abstain 
from doing so would be to abandon the world 
to evil, and resistance to evil is a Christian 
duty. Although our perceptions of good and 
evil are fallible and culture-bound, none the 
less we have to make ethical choices. To re- 
nounce nuclear weapons would be to leave the 
world at the mercy of those who had no com- 
punction about using them. Their possession is 
therefore a necessary element in the preserva- 
tion of a just order. Should they ever have to be 
used, it must be with ail possible discrimina- 
tion. It is not permissible to target civilians as 
such , but t he doctrine of “double effect" means 
that civilian losses may have to be accepted 
if they are the unavoidable by-product of 
necessary military action. 

The Scottish group starts from the other end. 
They see their task as Christian teachers as 
being, not so much to provide guidance in a 
world inevitably complicated, dangerous and 
sinful, in which all choices are likely to be 
between evils, but “to translate the theolog- 
ical-ethical rejection of nuclear weapons into a 
political strategy which will make them super- 
fluous and bring into being a more just inter- 
national order". They reject, in their editor’s 
words, “a language and a morality . . . cor- 
rupted by the ‘realism’ which defines what is 
possible in terms of what is”. They do not 
accept the view of the Archbishop of York, 
quoted in both books, that the teaching of the 
Churches should be in "the indicative rather 
than the imperative mood” - advice likely to 
lead only to bland generalizations. They see 
the Christian faith, not as a kind of measuring- 
rod brought in from outside, but as something 
(hat has to be worked out, as William Johnston 
puts it, by involvement and action. 

Like Harries, the Scottish group urges the 
need for ethical choice, but for them evil lies 
not in any outside threat to a just order, but 
within that order itself: in the “power struc- 
tures’*. in which we participate and the nuclear 
policies which out governments pursue. They 
observe with sadness that there are Christ- 
ians who defend those structures and approve 
those policies; but those so misled . suggests 
Forrester, are, like those who defend apart- 
heid, in a state tantamount to heresy, preach- 
ing false gospels. As for those involved In 
taking decisions, it is certainly the function of 
the theologian to help them. But this does 
not mean (Forrester again) “to give encourage- 
ment to politicians engaged in, absurd and . imf 
moral policies, but rather to proclaim that tor- 
giveness is available for sinners”. Beyond this; 
Christiah thinkers havethc duty Of ‘'demysti- 
fication": to cut through the short-sighted 
obsessions of "SO.cn!lRd nvAiilatm 


limitations ot umsitan obedience to that obsessions of "so-called experts"aWprodaim 

State; thejMace of. war in the maintenance of with childlike clarity that the Emperor has no 
international order and of such order in the clothes. • 

• g* Ure eonxtralnts . In such'a cpmpiladon ax Ethics and Defence 

a,e,e are inevitable differences of. emphasis, 
that order they find themselves compelled to Ian Thompson, for example, i, less sure than 
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spread, especially among the professional 
classes, and that what is needed is for this 
understanding to be communicated upward to 
“statesmen, ministers, military planners and 
others whose pressures and commitments 
nudge them away from open-ended and open- 
minded vistas". But all the contributors clearly 
share the sense of being “enlightened” in a way 
that the decision-makers are not. 

Readers who have followed me thus far will 
no doubt have made up their minds which of 
these two approaches they find the most sym- 
pathetic. If they have, they would be well 
advised to buy and read the book which sets 
out the other. I am myself too much of a horse 
from the same stable as Harries not to find his 
arguments persuasive - or, rather, powerful 
reinforcements for my own beliefs. But it is 
impossible not to be impressed by the deep 
seriousness and commitment of the contribu- 
tions to Ethics and Defence ; not to find the 
questions they pose profoundly challenging; 
and not to be disturbed that men and women of 
such intelligence and sincerity should be so 
alienated from a policy which so many other 
Christians find acceptable. But I must admit 
that I find it hard to believe that distance from 
London, though it may add to incomprehen- 
sion and understandable frustration, really 
provides insights denied to those who have to 
live with these problems nearer the centre; or 
that a refusal to allow one’s thinking to be 
corrupted by “the realism which defines what is 
possible in terms of what is" is a very compel- 
ling qualification for those seeking to advise on 
complex policy issues. Children can indeed 
often ask very penetrating questions, but they 
usually have to grow up and learn complex 
skills before they can provide equally convinc- 
ing answers. And I have great difficulty in 
accepting the underlying assumption (shared 
apparently by President Reagan) that there is 
any necessary connection between "the 
rendering of nuclear weapons superfluous” 
and the bringing into being of “a more just 


international order”. It is not difficult tovinui 
izc highly unjust international orders conST' 
into being based on conventional weapoTm 
indeed on no weapons at all. It is not theerirt 
ence of nuclear weapons that should worn 
Christians; it is the motives that people m2 
have for using them. 

It is, surely, the duty of Christians, without 
disdnining the “corruption" of "realist" thfok- 
ing, to retain the vision of peace as it should be" 
without losing their grip on the problems^ 
“the real world". Their task is to bring into 
focus their ultimate vision of peace sod (he 
immediate necessities of world order, ^ 
allowing the one to obscure the other. To 
“put our ultimate trust in God", as Duncan 
Forrester suggests, is not an alternative to 
handling our affairs prudently and keeping om 
powder dry, but a necessary supplement toil, 
Above all - and here the Scottish group b 
entirely persuasive - Christians must be m- 
stantly striving for reconciliation. Ridunj 
Harries of course makes the same point, btitht 
sometimes seems in danger of identifying the 
“evil" to be resisted with the secular adversary 
against whom prudence bids us build reliable 
defences. Dr Thompson points the way for- 
ward when he calls upon Christian thinkento 
“develop a philosophical and theologM 
analysis of ideologies in terms of which it cu 
perform both a critical and mediating role Id 
the contemporary world, and in particular In 
the conflict of the super-powers". 

Nevertheless the point must be made that, 
while such an analysis can be developed in 
Western Europe, the United States and indeed 
wherever Western influence extends, it cannot 
- as yet - be done within the orbit of Soviet 
military and political power. Christians carrot 
detach themselves from their historical cir- 
cumstances and adopt “a critical and mediadog 
role” without recognizing the political condi- 
tions which make it possible for them to do 
this; and doing whatever has to be done to 
preserve them. 


Rights of resistance 


Barrie Paskins 

JENNY TEICHMAN 
Pacifism and the Just War 
138pp, Oxford: Blackwell. £15. 

063115056 0 . , 

This is a very short but lively and stimulating 
book, which might have been better still if the 
argument bad been developed at somewhat 
greater length. Jenny Teichman , a professional 
philosopher, is very sympathetic to pacifism. 
She calls ample historical evidence to witness 
that real pacifism is' anti-war, not anti-all- 
violence, and uses this important distinction to 
destroy the philosopher Jan Narveson’s well- 
knpwn argument that pacifism is logically in- 
coherent. She makes clear the many varieties 


dealing with iL Arid they allocate a Yejy high 
value to the Thondst virtue ot prudentla in 
conducting the affaire of mankind- 
.. The Revd Richard Harries presents a suc- 
cinct, well-argued and highly readable state- 
ment (^thd-AngUcan ^ew, resting it largely on 
the tepchirigs of St Aughstine. In a world which 
God has permitted to be sinful , force may be 
necessary to protect the good against the evil, 
' however imjwifect that good may be. The 
; StateV'fiiid the authorities who control it, are 
. part of .the providence of God for the main- 


standing of the international context of *#• 
Teichman brings her argument to a close by 
rejecting both pacifism and the “just war" - 
pacifism to the extent that it fails to recognize 
that there are extreme cases where the resort to 
arms is necessary, the concept of "just war” in 
so far as it inny launch us on the slippery slop* 
to legitimizing nny war. She gives an imaginary 
example - of the natives of Tasmania using* 
biological weapon, to which they ihemselva 
were immune, to combat the Europeans wto 
were out to destroy them . But it is unclear what 
use Teichmnn imagines such n case being pot 
to. Is she siding with those in the liberal trsw*. 
lion who would propose to protect the notion 
by means of unprepared, spontaneous resHt* 
ance? Her reference to biological weapons that 
are currently banned, and which in the real 
world would be the creation of defence scien- 
tists (whom elsewhere she excoriates), 
gests not. But if the choice she seeks to empoj' 
size is compatible with choosing the best condir 


ui ; pens - wmen enables them to “demystify’Vtlie With theYeal roncenis of Hinw “ compatiDie witn cnoosmg me 

cate a Yejfy high complexities and technicalities bf political and : Teichman's main tonic i R thl ^^ war ;. tions for self-defence, then one would kke 

of prudentia in . military .affairs. He suggests indeed that .they tradition; whether mart interS'Hno whcre she stands on Wa,z0r ’ s wndic 2 

kind- should be **wUllno tnieard fliniti uJ. in resting co ntnbu- oflsrael's pre-emptive attacks against 

eneyny forces, and the more or less univefljj 


should be ^willing to iearri from iecvtl^solirees Hon is her critique of St AumiRtlnn 1,1' of Israel’s pre-emptive attacks against 

ifie relevance ! of 'history,- sbdo^S S' ' W** forces, and the more or less univerd 

■nonite to an understanding of sowertel^tfoS ' ( ' eslre to «W»wl one’s territory as ttW* 

a hd ^.development Ota* ethfotffleh stows hiVlniS ^ ^ 

Justice tp the complexity dfialitJaSlti'tha 1 ! WetotS boot is a better introduction »£ 


as possible. 


Bloomsbu^ 

The Workirig Ubrary of DR ERIC DINGWALL/ lSQOt?)-^ 
(Hdn Asst Keener at the British Museum) ./ . „ 
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The adventure of modernity 


Zygmunt Bauman 

PETER DEWS (Editor) 

Autonomy and Solidarity: Interviews with 
jQnicn Habermas 

219pp. Verso. £18.95 (paperback, £6.95). 
086091 1322 


For almost twenty years now Jurgen Habermas 
has been perhaps the most consistently (as dis- 
tinct from fashionably) influential thinker in 
the philosophy of the social sciences and in the 
area of socially oriented philosophies. Com- 
pared with the straight line along which Haber- 
mas's ideas have accrued, the rest of social 
thought of the past two decades seems to have 
followed the trajectory of an erratically shifting 
pendulum, or looks like a Kunsikamera of still- 
born fads. 

What makes Habermas's presence so in- 
delible and immune to fashion, is the heavy 
weight of his scholarship. In the course of its 
development, his theory has drawn in and 
assimilated virtually all viable traditions in phi- 
losophy and the social sciences. Apparently 
unrelated concerns and propositions have been 
re-processed and given new meaning by the 
place assigned to them in Habermas’s model. 
Erudite but not eclectic, the resulting synthesis 
is unique and unmistakably Habermasian: 
complete with its own premisses and assump- 
tions, its research programme, vocabulary and 
style. 

For these reasons, his social theory makes 
heavy demands on those who over the years 
have tried to keep up with its development, 
and for newcomers, to enter it at its present 
mature stage, is a task of great difficulty, since 
to penetrate into Habermas’s own work, they 
must first make their way through several 
shelves of commentary and interpretation, 
which as a rule clarify little, but only add 
obscurity to the notorious density of the 
master's own argument. 

So both seasoned readers of Habermas and 
those who are still plucking up courage to join 
them will greet Peter Dews's useful and timely 
volume of interviews with joy; and that for two 
reasons. First, because these are interviews, or 
occasions when messages are sent in the pre- 
sence of their intended recipient so that their 
clarity may be immediately tested; if the mes- 
sage fails the test, it can be thrown back to the 
sender with an instruction to try again, until 
full comprehension has been reached . The sen- 


der may be asked not only to explain what he is £ 
saying, but why he thinks it is important. And I 
all this in an oral exchange, which at least in i 
principle calls for the use of ordinary language s 

rather than the tortured idiom of esoteric, pro- < 
fessional writing. Some interviewers may even, i 
with enormous benefit to their readers, insist 
on casting themselves in the role of the uniniti- 
ated (some interviewers in this collection take 
this line; others, unfortunately, are more con- 
cerned with establishing their parity with the 
interviewee)- and thus may force the sender to 
address himself directly to those mundane 
“life-world" concerns he is supposed to illu- 
minate. 

Second, these interviews were conducted 
over a period of almost a decade, during which 
time Habermas's theoretical preoccupations 
shifted somewhat, as did his research agenda; 
his theory has been partly refined, partly re- 
worked. This collection not only makes the 
substance of his ideas more understandable 
than does any other available source; it also 
offers an insight into the inner dynamism of his 
theory and the way he has defended its in- 
tegrity against successive intellectual fashions. 

Habermas started from his perception of the 
one-sidedness of the Marxist theory of society, 
which tends to subsume all human interests 
under that of instrumental reason, thus reduc- 
ing the sphere of “life-world”, or human inter- 
subjectivity, to the status of “productive rela- 
tions”, ie, those which men and women enter 
into in a process of production aimed at achiev- 
ing mastery over nature. After which Marxism 
implies that the dynamics of the life-world find 
a sufficient explanation in the development of 
"productive forces” - or of means and skills 
guided by instrumental and technical motives. 
To this reductionism and its implications 
Habermas objected. 

The essence of his revision of Marxist theory 
is the assertion of the autonomy of the “life- 
world”. Unlike the sphere of production pro- 
per (and the experimental sciences of nature 
geared to its model), the sphere of inter-sub- 
jective relations is governed by an interest in 
communication and mutual understanding; 
hence its prime mechanism is hermeneutics 
and interpretation, rather than instrumental 
action and explanation, and its link with the 
area of work and instrumental reason is much 
. more complex than Marx’s scheme would sug- 
• g es i. it has its own dynamism and history; it is 
[ not reducible to anything other than itself and 
. can be understood only in terms of its own 


assumptions, attributes and prerequisites. It s 
has also its own hermeneutic standards of r 
rationality, ngain sharply distinct from the in- a 
strumental rationality which informs the area r 
of production. It needs, therefore, its own i 
theory, not being a reflection or epiphe- 
noincnon of anything else. * 

The past decade Habermas has dedicated 1 
almost entirely to researching and writing his l 
HMigHM/n opus on the theory of communicative i 
action. But while the cognitive purposes and i 
theoretical legitimation of his work have re- i 
mained remarkably consistent, its polemical 
edge has been turned in a direction almost 
opposite to that which it had originally. When 
he began, Habermas had to defend his project 
against the then dominant philosophy (phi- 
losophy of science in particular), which admit- 
ted of no “interested” knowledge, and sought 
for foundations of certainty thoroughly 
cleansed of all traces of history, culture and 
human motivation in general. Habermas 
argued the validity of his own project against 
formidable adversaries like Husserl and similar 
fundamentalists for whom a theory of truth 
could not depend on the “interests” which 
inform such mundane activities as work or 
communication. Against them, Hnbermns ad- 
vanced the then iconoclastic view that not only 
knowledge, but the criteria for its validation, 
can be found only in their "natural habitat"; 
that is, in the “interested” activity of the hu- 
man species. 

But even as he was pursuing and completing 
his project, the dominant intellectual mood 
changed to its opposite, and his theory has now 
to be defended against quite different adver- 
saries, for whom Habermas's arguments 
against Husserl and other “absolutists” are tri- 
vially true, yet are far from sufficiently radical. 
Today his opponents are the theorists of "post- 
modernism”, who declare any search for 
“objective validity" of knowledge to be obso- 
lete and misguided, and want to live in peace 
with the plurality and relativism which they see 
as irreversible; the radical interpreters of Witt- 
genstein, and .Gadamer who insist that all 
knowledge may be validated only within its 
i own community and tradition, so that rational- 
l ity cannot rest on universal foundations; and 
> radical pragmatists of Richard Rorty’s kind, 

I proud of the virtues of the “Western intellec- 
. . tual mode of life” but considering oil attempts 
s to supply it with an “extra-local" legitimation 
i as a waste of time. 

1 The meaning of Habermas’s work has thus 


shifted. Us role now is that of a staunch and 
resolute defence of the essential values and 
ambitions of modernity; and it is possibly a 
most effective defence, conducted as it is with 
up-to-date weapons capable of engaging the 
"post-modern" troops on their own ground. In 
this new stage of polemics, the emphasis in 
Habermas’s project has moved to the potential 
for rational argument, mutual understanding 
and agreement which has to be present in every 
act of communication. Given which, the ambi- 
tion of reaching rational solutions to con- 
troversies concerning truth , moral judgment or 
taste are neither misguided nor unrealistic , and 
the fashionable obituaries for the “project of 
modernity" seem premature. Relativism is still 
a problem, not a solution. 

Theie is more to Habermas’s resilience in 
this argument than the mere attachment of a 
thinker to his life’s work; one senses in him an 
urgency transcending any self-centred interest 
in his theory. He believes that in the choice to 
be made between the defence of modernity 
and its rejection matters of high moral and 
political significance are at stake. What may be 
won or lost in what is ostensibly a purely intel- 
lectual game is the conviction that "without 
surrendering the differentiation that modern- 
ity has made possible in the cultural, the socinl 
and economic spheres, one can find forms of 
living together in which autonomy and de- 
pendency can truly enter into a non-ontagonis- 
tic relation”. True or false, realistic or not, tins 
was the hope which gave meaning to the daring 
nd venture of modernity; the hope that there 
could be harmony between community (which 
without freedom means oppression) and free- 
dom (which without community means loneli- 
ness). 


Critics of Capitalism: Victorian reactions to 
“Political Economy ”, edited by Elisabeth and 
Richard Jay for Cambridge’s English Prose 
TexLs series (268pp. Cambridge University 
Press. £27.50; paperback, £9.95. 0 521 26588 6) 
attempts to rehabilitate the literature of the 
nineteenth-century debate over the tenets of 
classical economics and the future of capitalist 
society. Philosophers, artists and other laymen 
joined in a discussion considered too important 
to be left to specialists; this volume reprints 
selections, often not the best-known or most 
readily available, from Ruskin, Carlyle, Mill 
and Matthew Arnold, as well as George 
Bernard Shaw's “The Transition to Social 
Democracy". 


With distinction 


Alan Ryan 

JONELSTER 

An Introduction to Karl Marx 

200pp. Cambridge University Press. £17.50 

(paperback, £5.95). 

0521329221 
JONELSTER (Editor) 

Karl Marx: A reader t 

345pp. Cambridge University Press. £17.50 
(paperback, £6.95). 

9521329213... ' . . ' . 

. • • l *. 1 

Jon Eister’s mdnumeqtal Making Sense of 
Marx (reviewed 1985) irritated some readers 
because itseemed unfocused - neither settling 

fo the historical task of making sense of Ajfprx, . 

■ . nor to the revisionist exercise pf making setose 
of Marx. It seemed, all tob often that'Elster 
wanted to show, that Marx was wrong on just 
about everything: and yet claim that he. wa* 
wonderfully ' illuminating abput the predlca- 
rtieht of lqtetwentieth-ce □ tii ry society. Eister’s 
. Introduction ought to feron die.. those readers 
. to Win; itiis brisk and articulate, carries i the 
. . learning of the bigger volume very tightly, and 
• makes a much more uncluttered, case for think- 
' ; Irtg ; thajt Marx’s lviews oa jus^ce*. alienation, 

. . '^ass-ootiflict, te<Anicqi; change and ideology 
^euniipiely - in tariesd Isb <ri hi? 

: ; . debts, to the .labour theory of -Value , and his. 
1 Relief ^iri. revolution as fit 'uniquely 'effective 
. foute to utppja 'were always JWtp ng , and, 

' v’. nr»\l> all iuk'n’ Kitlln'ii* 'in ! fhitin . 


Introduction", but is just what the reader 
needs. The acuteness of his criticisms is well 
illustrated by his attack on Marx's account ot 
how forces and relations of production change 

over time: 

The main objection to the view that properly rela- 
tions rise and fall according to thc.r .ende^ to 
promote or hinder the development ol The ^pmduc 
live forces is that It has no microraundal ons. Marx 
does not explain how the tendency istranslaiedlntoa 
social force, sustained by the motivations of indi- 
vidual men. Moreover, Ihe view is inherently less 

plausible than an » lternativ ^ a ? oUnt ’.^S XJ 
which properly relations are determined by th«r 
tendency to promote or hinder surplus maxim ra- 
tion Individuals Have a motive to maximize surpl, 
only Humanity, In its striving toward communism, 
has^a motive to maximize the rate of innovation. 

In four sentences, we have a distinction Mm 
ought to have made but did not. a statement of 
methodological principle which is all hut lr- 
reslstible, and a suggestion abou J 
Marx’s own ideas might have more fruitfully 
gone rr One could profitably chew over eve^ 
sentence ^ and the authors of some disting- 
uished books, might havb written even more 
distinguished ones had they dbnp so. .. .. 

'. Whether thi^ Introduction is ns 
as Elster belieyesis debatable; the pebnomy of 
presentation makes the argument over ^ ex- 
Dloi ration hard to follow, and there are some 
awkwardnesses in what is sajd. about what re- 
pjaces an emphasis prt exploitation - roughly, 
Rawls - because ii> not clear quite why.it 

not 

dameptal" moral npbop. Fof an^ne who is 
prepared to tyork at jt, however,., is immemer. 
, . while the companion Reading 
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Books by the late Gerald Btenan 

PP ' Paperback £11.95 net 

Vtnm Granada Thoughts in a Dry Season 

282^ Paperback £8.95 net 171pp. Hard covers£12.50net 

A Life of One's Own 

2 58pp. Paperback £5.95 net 
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conteit culminating in physical battles on an epic scale, a 
Sofp^S Europe . . 7 The Spanish Utbprinih, BrenanV 

exploration into history, culture and society, remains th* : key text fo 
Radish laneuaee readers In understanding the how and ftejwhy. T7te 
Literature of the Spanish Peoples was an important Imok. While Spuffi front 
Gr„iiada, Brenarts first essay in autobiography/ offered a picture seen . 
from a oosltion of deep and sympathetic understanding - of older _ 
wai/B and immer rable values ... (his) dedication,, combined 1d9 

Intelligence and Insight, has produced a fmndful of books which have 
everypght to, live on for the foreseeable, future. 
frt.tr) a dam Hnpktns' tribute to Brerian, In The Guardian 

Cambridge University Press 

Tbe Edinburgh Building ShfeAVtoirfy' ***4 Cambridge CB2 2RU, England 
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A high-minded monster 


Valentine Cunningha m 

RUTH DUDLEY EDWARDS 
Victor Gollancz: A biography 
782pp. Gollancz. £20. 

0 575031751 
RICHARD JOSEPH 
Michael Joseph: Master of words 
238pp. Ashford. £14.95. 

0907069665 


AH books about books make for difficulties: 
self-reflexivity is troubling, even in low-order 
versions of (he mode such as books about pub- 
lishers. There are , too, questions of formal tael 
and truth-telling - especially when, as in the 
Victor Gollancz case here, the account is an 
in-house publication, or when, as in the 
Michael Joseph instance, the story-teller is a 
loyal member of the subject's own family. Ai 
\ the same time, though, it is difficult to imagine 

j how any other two publishers* biographers 

, . could be so completely different. They’re as 

different, of course, as Gollancz and Joseph 
and their respective publishing houses were 
and are. 

The bloatcdncss of Ruth Dudley Edwards’s 
book makes, in itself, a fitting emblem for 
Victor Gollancz, the once-acti ve volcano of the 
Left, one of the largest peaks in the massif 
central of mid-century British Liberal-Leftism . 

! The copiousness of information Mrs Edwards 
S: provides us with seems utterly apt to Qol- 

■ lancz’s political bulk - especially to the im- 
mense Influence in the 1930s of the cut-price 
} socialist and Stalinist books circulated by the 
Left Book Club that he founded and financed 
! : and presided over with relentless energy and 

; zeal. The book’s unremitting plenitude seems 
apt as well to his excess, the monstrous self- 
j indulgence of his long career. 

Gollancz was, without dou bt, a promoter of 
| the good that he knew. A natural syncretist in 

., > I politics as in religion, he made himself a willing 

. ; fellow-traveller of every more-or-less liberal 
."'SLi cause * He was by turns (and often simul- 
. :1U; taneously) an anti-Fasdst, a feminist, against 

• \\ capital punishment, against Hpn-hateis after 

M and during the Ffrst World War, in favour of 
; • ; s food parcels Cot stricken Germany after the 
I Second World War, pro-Common Market, 

,1. , pro-Zionist, pro- Arab, pro-Eichmann, keen 
: M; on CND. It was only vegetarianism that he 
' found difficult to keep up. Let My People Go, 

... thetftle of hlsparnphlet about Jewry mortally 

:• | ; stricken by Hitlerian policy, was his perennial 

J -.V' “Otto- aud lus people were all the oppressed, 

. . /&' ; British, German, Indian, Chinese, South Afii- 

1 ; t*®* wherever they were. 

• . M with! all preachers of love and forgive- 

'I ! i ness, all self-abasers befpre the moral superior- 

•i . ity of the afflicted, he could be Irksome com- 

pany. Too often he was shouting Up kindness to 
! : .} • we world whBe practising viciousness at home 
and in the office. His likeness to Mrs Pardiggle 
! ' j ’ wrought up about the state of Borrioboola Gha 

• *:‘3- ! ‘ umn frKtoil unhappiness in her own 

J : domesHcdrcle, did noteseape notice. His ene- 

ij‘ : - Wd friends - would charge him with 

•j ! | > V Ube ral wtolbpess. But, very often, his wooHi: 

; ; ness led to very effective action and real im- 

h i' '■ [ . : P r ? v ? m ® nto » His “yellow perils", as Gollancz 

.j ; ’’i *[ .' publications were dubbed, his own spate of. 

< ' v j if •. beat-selling pamphlets, the mass meetings at 

:• • •■ .j.j-iiiji ; ibe organization of which he was exlraordinari- 
‘ iy. adept,' arid. above all the Left Book Club, ' 

' :J. -j ij • fbapged minds, educated consciousnesses, 

V- ! :i f f * ; . wrought social improvements. There can be 
i ;>:? ; ! . bide doubt that Gollancz’s poleniics helped to 

wfabHsh fpll -employment, proper housing, 
'.■)$ I •} , socialized medlcirio and civilized town plan- 
i • : $ j : ,t ; n,n f “ wdonu of general expectation in (he 
K-jpj! ■ ■! i P® ri Pd Immediately after the Second World 
r 'i r ;™r Abe Labour victory of 1945 clearly Owed ! 
,/.$.■ :j « grisaf deallo his propagandizing efforts. That 

f - : S v* 1 J I the goods hestoodfor are now no longer* popu- 

4* t j f terly thought ip be self-evident is no fault of 
v -rl . , his., .. ,. ... ■ 

.y?i . •, All this high-minded endeavour Ruth Dud- 

j i; \ Icy Edwards patiently charts, with continually 
; ; i:| . . apt, quotations from Gollancz publications; 

, S4 ' ‘i ,otlers office documents. What also 
l t. j . emerges; though, is the personal oddity and ■ 
IS'! ; f; Ij . ;* political absurdity of (he man behind the good 
' i - ; ■ “5^’ Fof this JS. also' the qlory of a tyrpnt, a 
: f j patriarch intbe worst sense.awilfui, arrogant,. . 
; IL'J • destructive nian, who held sway by every* 


means, fair and foul, wheedling, oppressing, 
perpetually dividing enemies and friends, 
stringing along authors and contributors, teas- 
ing possible successors to the firm of Gollancz 
in the worst, Lcur-like manner. 

Gollancz learned all about patriarchy from 
his lifelong wrestle with his own rabbinical 
ancestors and their God. He- was a bad, 
humourless father to his five daughters and a 
guilty, bad coper with fathers. His loss of faith 
in the fatherhood of Stalin, inspired by the 
Hitler— Stalin pact, coincided disastrously for 
him with his readmission to himself of his own 
Jewishness, born of in tense sympathy with Hit- 
ler's victims, and he suffered in consequence a 
terrible nervous breakdown. For all that, he 
still fared better against dominant males than 
in the domain of females. In many ways he 
never grew away from mother's apron-strings. 
He depended all his life on his wife, who had to 
drive him about, organize for him, prop him 
up. She was addressed as “Darlingest 
mummy". 

No wonder his adopted motherlands, the 
Soviet Union and the State of Israel, remained 
sources of trouble, or that “motherfucking" in 
an Updike novel seems to have quite mag- 
netized him. No wonder either that business 
affairs got messily confused with sexual ones. 
Relations with women colleagues and authors 
continually came to grief, as they throve, on 
Gollnncz's shifting sexual moods. His extraor- 
dinary business correspondence has the tone - 
vituperative, self-justifying, recriminatory, 
venge fill, pleading - of some outraged lover or 
hurt husband. The pen he and his publications 
wielded was always confused with bis pride in 
the might of his penis. During his breakdown 
he thought that his member was retracting into 
his body, and he knew precisely what this signi- 
fied for him: 

Just as the membrum erector# gives a confident greet- 
ing to the life in another, and would be one with it, bo 
if a mao is in terror of life . . . his member has the 
impulse ... to shrivel and vanish 

Gollancz s anguished scapegoat conscience 
was never far removed from sexual guilt. Dur- 
ing one of his extra-marital affaire he became 
hysterically convinced t hat he was being moral- 
ly punished with venereal disease. 

A lot of this would be irresistibly comic were 
it not also so perturbing - even tragic. Gol- 
lancz’s state of mind was all too frequently a • 
very sad mess. In particular he was short of any 
real capacity for sustained self-knowledge. He 
was very ready to offer psychoanalytical opin- 
ions to his correspondents, but he never 
seemed able to turn his pop Froudianism on to 
his owfi activities arid weird contradictions. He 
would, for instance, inveigh against cen- 
sorship, while busily censoring manuscripts 
and books and covertly suppressing any dis- 
comfiting opinion (a marked example Is the 
Issue of The Road to Wigan Pier with a damn- 
Ing preface by Gollancz, followed by its reissue 
with the offending second, autobiographical 

°5. a ! t0 f ether) - A 8 ain . Gollancz 
would be particularly tart against writers prbm- 
otmg Jewish stereotypes, such as loudness, 

9 r sexo® 1 predatoriness, • 
while faibng to notice (Mrs Edwards makes the 
t»^t)-that he himself fell imp them. !. 

• Go T**> opponents werenot blind to stich 
WritratHctlqns/or to what looked likc p^rsis- 
rent, rind immediately convenient, hypocri^risi ’ 
It was all very well, they demutred, for the man 
who always lunfched at the Waldorf or Savoy to 
advocate genera 1 reduction :of British tattcios i. 
so that defeated Gentians might eai better; : 
How handy, they observed, that i m an should . 
achieve fame for liberal end £hrisi(ah opinions 
that also made hlm monoy from the r book- 
buying public, ;GoU«m<z, riatu^ly, g ^ no .. 
consistency In appearing fe photograph aftCr 
photograph wi(h dmriciafed aermaris, Or jri 
selUng his religiosity vety hard . ,r ^yip apd fer 
CliristraBs", ran one advorHsetpem 'ijj u. 
prayerbook God.ofa Hundred Nam; • , Vv: : 
But: then Gpllancz. was arined with ap ex^ 'j 
(rnordtp ariiy partial Vision, sqd hUimeinbW r- 
was selectiye.Tho, reasons herecalled for;«ife 
rejecting Animal Wrm, as ushal pot . the f 
reasons given at the time, were .rilyvays biilw: j 
that let him off the hodk.^ When it'eatrie to -' 
explaining what he had really intended In ioinS f 
advertisement orblijrb prombting, say, a 
hovel of Eihsteln^part in rics^orClmfeg 1 •• 
what hk firm's “iippartipljty7,;sinpbn^l tq;’ ^ 0 - 


could be casuistical in the extreme. lie wrig- 
gled, fudged, bluffed and indulged, again and 
again, in half-truths and downright lies, all the 
while maintaining a high moral tone, indignant 
and hurt if anyone dared to hint at any duplicity 
or double standards. 

No doubt it was a great help that he saw 
himself as being always in the right (“1 am 
incapable of error”), that he was possessed of 
huge Napoleonic self-assurance, had extended 
messianic delusions, thought he wrote like 
Joyce, believed that he had brought Labour to 
power singlehandedly, that he was “the most 
radical person almost in the world”, and luul 
produced “the most attractive book" about 
being a music-lover “ever written in this 
country". 

In the light of all this it's clear that Mrs 
Edwards is far too condoning to her man. 
There seem just too many grounds in the evi- 
dence she marshals for doubting her assur- 
ances that “he never saw the female as a play- 
thing", or that his enjoyment of erotica “was 
without prurience". It’s simply hard to believe 
that he was never dishonest and “always entire- 
ly sincere”, or that he was more or less always 
the good parent. The evidence of this story 
contradicts such exculpations. It also amply 
legitimates the worries of Gollancz’s long-time 
adversary, George Orwell. “It’s frightful", said 
Orwell of Gollancz’s uninstructed questions 
about just what the GPU might have got up to 
in Spain - the sort of truths Gollancz would not 
publish at the time - “it’s frightful that people 
who are so ignorant should have so much influ- 
ence." 

It is not unreasonable to hold Gollancz’s 
inconsistencies against him. Even more, it is 
reasonable to blame him for having been so 


long tin- willing dupe ,.f Stalinism a, Ktiw 
till luul lor the i luniniinist liinclionnriwk.^' 
peddling untruths ami convenient ]lalf 

msi .miiiini flu* •■inner I- .. 1 rnitns 


M w «ys. nut I he best one can 

;«»! many of ( «»llam A manoeuvres in ih c u 
Book ( luh period is dial they were c.v 

of hislifl.^ W;,S Cl| ‘ lil,IV ,,aivc ri *? ht ^ theerrd 

After which, the Life of Michael Jojert 
makes a breezy footnote to the Golloncz stay 
even if it is terribly ill-written and pro<k«| 
seemingly without benefit of copy-editk 
One of the many expulsfy from the GoDa® 
regime, Joseph was an open main-chancery 
believed that wilting was something inevitahfr 
done for money. 1 le wrote many books to U 
others do just that. Obviously likeable ia a 
ordinary sort of way, he had a huge softspotfc, 
eats. Otherwise he was brusquely and old- 
fashionedly male in liis enthusiasms, preferiii 
rod and keep-net, gun and saddle, toHtw 
turc. John Masters, Dick Francis and C. S. 
Forester were the kind of authors he brougtn 
on. His favourite outing was a day at the raw 
when his own horse (justified as a taxdodp} 
named Lord Hornblower was running y 
Dick Francis up. Joseph wasn’t particularly 
lucky with the horses, but he did haves m 
for fiction winners. He met Richard Llewelyn 
and got to publish the phenomenally successful 
How Green Was My Valley through a visit tot 
photographer. His son may well be right tha 
Michael Joseph “should never have been t 
publisher at all", but to his great credit be 
promulgated no cant, was never one for moral 
fudge, and never tried to put a pseudo- 
religious one across on you. 


Escape from England 


Rosemary Pinnag e 

VINCENT O’SULLIVAN with MARGARET 
SCOTT (Editors) 

The Collected Letters of Katherine Mansfield 
Volume Two: 1918-1919 
380pp. Oxford University Press. £17.50. 
0198L2614X 


This, the second volume of the first full edition 
of Katherine Mansfield’s letters, covers the 
year and eight months when she was aged 
■twenty-nine to thirty-one. At the beginning of 
the book she is setting out for the firet tubercu- 
lar winter abroad and at the end of it she has 
three-and-a-half more years to live. The first 
volume started with juvenilia and displayed n 
forceful talent for gush and pose as well as real 
wiiung. By the time of this second volume 
Mansfield Is writing as a serious author und 
mature woman and the style of her letters is 
farmed - fluent, intimate, evocative. She enn 
still be sentimental (her mother is described as 
oeing “someth ,n g between a star and a flow- 
er ) yn th a sentiment that was otily reallv 
burned out of hejr: writing in: her last painful 
years, i ■■ <■ 

ijjJJv half of the book consists' of the 
letters she wrote from the South of France in 
die winter 0 f 1918-19 toJohn Middleton Mur- 
ty. ^he had known for two years that she had 

had accepted that she must iqiend' 

V«ryms still going on, she had $ppjd]j p b four- 
F«mce,and 

d^ n hell of lpnehness, illness M fear of 
fleam, it* February she coughed blobd for th«* 
aa» 4“ m* gfltfack totnJZdt 

1 ' ^ nS u^° n5 d e ? than She hld left it 
and. weighing. under sevcn-and-a-half 1 

^iunie^is Qta pretty wopian,. butiothbpaskV-,' 


night, all neat & brushed", she wrote, “smell- 
ing faintly of Kiilmloni toothpaste & reading 
■ out of one poetry book, our happiness quilt 
overcomes us & we feel positively faint- 1 
don’t know whal it is in our love - that seemslo 
give everything a touch of fnery." Aldous Hur- 
ley's character Burlap in Point Counter Pain i 
wns said to have been based on Murry, &&J 
perhaps he wns guying the Murry-MansfitU 
relationship in the closing paragraph of lhai 
buok: 

That nlglii he and Bculricc protended to be two litile 
children and luul their hath together. Two little chil- 
dren sitting lit oppoxile ends of lira big old-fashioned 
• hath. And what n romp tlicy liudl The baibrcotowM 
drenched with their splashing*, Of such Is the King- 
dom or Heaven. 

When Katherine Mansfield got back from 
France she mid Murry were able to marry a* 
Inst; hut they parted again almost at once, (or 
she wont - for her health - to Cornwall: It * 
difficult to know whether they renlly 
being together or not. She flt any rate re- 
proached him obliquely: "Do you reriicm^f 
when you put your handkerchief to your h|» 
and turned nwny from me? . . . You ore al- 
ways pale, exhausted, in a kind of anguish of 
set fatigue when I am by.” . 

From the summer of 1918 they had a year of 
normal life together as a couple; Katherine w®* 
writing, Mu rry edited 1 he Athenaeum \ they en- 
tertained - a party with Clive Bell.' BerW» 
Russell, Frank Swinnerton, Roger Fryis mo- 
tioned. Her letters during this time am i 11 ®* * 
•; f°- Ottoline Morrell and Virginia Woojf* 0 ® 
i riilist accept that in spite of the way she wtt* 
elsewhere about them (“the Woolves , ■ - sre 
: smelly" \ Ottoline is "poisonetT) she did care 
•; about these women. 


. She put her bad tempers down to her, iD® 
She had stayed one winter in England 8® 
■ j had done her no good; a journal ehtry of h 
i ^l^ riientions fevers cough, haemorrh 

- nausea and pain. Also at this time she j«» 
thatjsHe had a venereal infection ftP* 11 
■earlier life, arid was unlikely to. have chik 

.•' even; if sh*e were not tubercylaf. The vol) 

: t ehds with : preparation for another 

- abroad r ‘T shall be more thankful thafl I 
■A saytpjbe Out Of it all. here - .1 hate the place 
r ;j^ p6pple alwayg more and more - an 4 

:^aUfe khb yvlibie of England Js finie* 
her. win at ; the bank ; disposing of ber | 

. . shawL. vypqlly iamb ^d p 

'•-rmg;, ..V. . •: - * : v . 
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Heroine and hierarchy Female myths and mysteries 


L oraine Fletcher 

Woman Novelist: From Aplira 
RehntoJane Austen 

225pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25 (paperback, 

£7.95). 

0 631 1391 5 X 

Jane Spencer’s book challenges the standard 
histories of the novel which attribute the de- 
velopment of the form to five well-known 
eighteenth-century male writers. She assem- 
bles an impressive number of interesting 
women novelists, some extremely successful in 
their own lifetimes, though largely disregarded 

^Atthe end of the seventeenth and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth centuries Aphra Behn, 
Delariviere Manley and Eliza Haywood were 
already wilting sexually frank, intellectually 
adventurous Fiction, often with a political 
dimension. They attracted some vicious abuse, 
and Pope made Haywood the prize for the 
urinating contest in The Dunciad', but they also 
attracted considerable admiration as “the fair 
Triumvirate of wit”. As society became at least 
superficially more genteel, women novelists 
could be esteemed, Spencer argues, only at the 
price of conforming to increasingly strict male 
standards of feminine delicacy and docility. 

In treating the heroine’s relationships with 
men and her right to make her own judgments, 
the novelists fall into three main groups. The 
conservatives, like Mary Davys and Fanny 
Burney, created impulsive or wilful heroines 
who reform and learn to accept an authorita- 
tive lover-mentor's guidance. The protesters, 
like Mary Wollstonecr aft and Mary Hays, were 
denigrated for attacking the double standard 
or for asserting female independence. Such 
writers were usually radical in their attitudes to 
class also. The escapists, like Sophia Lee and 
Ann Raddiffe, retreated into the historical or 
Gothic romance. These categories were not, of 
course, clear-cut. Conformist upholders of the 
male hierarchy often betrayed a subvereive 
sympathy for their unreconstructed heroine’s 
point of view. Protesters seldom dithered in 
this way, but occasionally they worked on a 
conservative assumption of woman’s natural 
weakness. And Gothic writers took contem- 
porary problems into the past in disguised 
form. 

In critical perceptiveness and range of sym- 
pathy for the authors discussed, The Rise of the 
Woman Novelist rivals Ian Watt’s classic work 
The Rise of the Novel. It is invaluable for an 
understanding of all that Watt leaves unsaid. 
Spencer is especially acute on Jane Barker, 
Charlotte Smith and Burney; her accounts of 
Evelina and Camilla are much the best I have 
read, emphasizing Burney's awareness of 


“female difficulties” (as the subtitle to The 
Wanderer puts it) -of the pressures which keep 
her heroines childlike or drive them insane. 
Spencer is also brilliant on the romance novels, 
particularly Lee's The Recess, with their forests 
and castles as metaphors for freedom and con- 
straint. 

But although she stresses Jane Austen's 
familiarity with the tradition she was working 
in, she underestimates the Byzantine sophis- 
tication of Emma, and the extent to which 
Austen has anticipated the thesis of The Rise of 
the Woman Novelist. Spencer discusses Emma 
in her relationship with her lover-mentor, but 
ignores her as, in Austen's coinage, the Im- 
aginist. the compulsive maker of amusing and 
dangerous stories. Emma's powers of imagina- 
tion are subversive, and opposed to an ordered 
patriarchal society. Some of the ideas recently 
formulated by Spencer, Dale Spender and 
others on the vulnerability of women's fictions 
to male control are already implicit in Emma. 
There the heroine's inventions are presented 
as needing control - though they may be one 
reason why Austen liked Emma better than 
she thought anyone else would. But of course 
Emma is not, likeT.E. Barrett's The Heroine , 
a witty polemic against novels. Emma herself is 
finally glad to give up her isolation and her 
stories; but then, compared to the narrator, 
she is a bit of an amateur. The narrator, by 
contrast, can organize innumerable novelistic 
cliches into a plot which is always triumphantly 
aware of itself as a fiction in the conservative 
tradition: the. novel which is going to last will 
see it Mr Knightley's way. Emma is much more 
self-conscious in relation to its predecessors 
than Jane Spencer shows - although in fact her 
excellent book will help to make this clearer. 


Sarah Wintle 

STEVIE DAVIES 

The Idea of Woman tn Renaissance Literature: 

The feminine reclaimed 

273pp. Brighton: Harvester. £28.50. 

07 108 0682 5 

In this densely written and alternately stimulat- 
ing and maddening book, Stevie Davies argues 
that Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton are en- 
gaged in reasserting the value of the feminine 
through involvement with, and artful use of, 
learned material from myth and mystery. Long 
index entries under such headings as co-in- 
cident ia oppositorum, Eleusinian Mysteries, 
Isis, hermaphrodite, and Orpheus indicate the 
kind of myth and mystery we are dealing with. 
All three writers, the author suggests, subvert 
traditional patriarchal structures, both literary 
and social, by their celebration of the power of 
the feminine as it embodies ideas of integra- 
tion, unity, continuity, generation and recon- 
ciliation. Such power is exercised not only by 
obviously competent and active female charac- 
ters - Spenser's Britomart, or the heroines of 
Shakespeare's middle comedies - but by those 
who are more easily seen as victims of male 
domination, tyranny and lust , such as Florimell 
in The Faerie Queene, Hermione in The Win- 
ter's Tale and Eve in Paradise Lost. 

The argument does not stride imposingly 
from page to page, but surfaces in occasional 
generalization, insinuates itself through the 
accumulation of detailed comment grouped 
round key values and an eclectic range of clas- 
sical reference, and is accompanied by the reg- 
ular assertion of the aesthetic value of both 



Master Pictures at Christie's London salerooms on Friday. March 13. 


method and subject. Such an approach is famil- 
iar, in particular from a tradition of writing 
about Spenser, and Spenser is indeed Dr 
Davies’s starting-point. However, although 
she makes some interesting local comments on 
the central books of The Faerie Queene , the 
most surprising and persuasive applications of 
her ideas come in the substantial chapters on 
Shakespeare and Milton. 

Shakespeare does not lend himself im- 
mediately to talk of Eleusinian mysteries or 
hermeticism, so in addressing herself to his 
ploys Davies has burrowed below the surface 
to almost vestigial shapes of action and struc- 
ture. Thus Viola in Twelfth Night is compared 
to the figure of Hermes as presented in a 
Homeric Hymn: a messenger, an improviser of 
music and song, a bringer of dreams, a watcher 
by night and an impersonator. Through such 
analogies, precisions of plotting and atmos- 
pheric magic are brought into illuminating 
alignment. The central interest, though, is in 
the late romances: the long section on The 
Winter's Tale is the best thing in the book. 

The final section pokes fun at Miltonic mis- 
ogyny; there are some wonderful quotations 
from the History of Britain and its portrait of 
Boadicen as a "complete maniac". More 
seriously, Davies goes on to argue for a reading 
of Paradise Lost in which Milton’s mysterious 
honouring of Eve, “our general mother", 
offers a lifeline to the natural and the erotic. 
This is heretical and "flamboyantly at odds 
with Milton’s professed aim" of justifying a 
patriarchal God in what might be expected to 
be “a retributive and punitive poem”. The idea 
is sympathetic but is on occasion pushed too far 
at the expense of accurate reading. It is not true 
to say of Adam’s discourse on human love to 
Raphael that 

We recognize whal Adam is tiying to tell Raphael 
because eros survives the Fall, to be enjoyed and, 
perhaps, outside Eden’s habitual joy. to be more 
fully appreciated, as a form of knowledge in ils pris- 
tine condition, formulated ai the end of the poem os 
“A Paradise within thee, happier far”. 

Milton’s habitual striving after distinctions, a 
habit at odds with any simple use of a rhetoric 
of myth, makes his poem more complicated 
and ambivalent than readings like this suggest. 

Stevie Davies is herself using her arguments 
to reclaim the feminine. Her book offers a 
revisionary reading of Renaissance feminism 
through a deeply felt and enthusiastic commit- 
ment to a particular version of the Renaissance 
philosophic world. 

In His and Hers: Essays in Restoration and 
eighteenth-century literature (27Jpp. Universi- 
ty of Kentucky Press; distributed in the UK by 
Harper and Row. £23.50. 0 8131 1575 2) Ann ■ 
Messenger exomines eight literary rela- 
tionships between men and women writers, 
among them Diydon and Ann Killigrew. 



The great debat 


I. D, McFarlane 

KARINE BERRIOT . 

Louise Lab4: La belle rebelle et le franqois 
nouveau- Ess af, suivi des Oeuvres competes 
397pp. Paris: Seuil.l25fr. 

. 2020089734 . 

The sixteenth-century Lyonnaise poet Louise 
Late’s reputation has oscillated through the 
. centuries: the Romantic period did something 
.. ; to 'pake r her work better known, but she $j$o 
Suffered from ill-advised attempts to embellish 
; ter life in biographies which took advantage of 
: fopt .that information about her life was - 

and still remains - meagre . Though some local 
ofidpnadod soiigfct to offer a portrait based on 
. raor £ reliable, research, it is only in the last 
i /. rentury that neWj more equitBble views have. 

Prevailed, even if they have not always suc- 
J fa freeing Lab6 from the claws of fae 

i. sentimenial or sensational. ' . 

. [ '• ;!;.New attitudes have emerged in part front A 
;.^fa a fa r ’undferstahdi n g of; what Lyort’scultyral 

‘ J®: ted tp offer the French' Renaissancei the 

■ s fadc( - at ■ the crossroads between France 

ptematiy and Spain;. its ipopulation 

lv,^farsi^frfc&nf rhfeisuVe fialtahafe* U sblfcfcd 
. ■ fa e dpp f 6rturiity wherrhqstiUty in thecapital.W 


fresh humanist and religious currents led to an 
outflow of scholars, teachers and men of let- 
ters. Persecution was certainly slighter than in 
Paris, and Lyon benefited from having neither 
n parlement nor a university. It lost little time 
in becoming a printing centre of great vitality, 
and not only In publishing literary and scholar- 
ly texts: it counted among its printers men 
interested in music, and in the illustrated book, 
which is one reason why the emblem-book 
flourished there. 

LabC’s re-emergence is not only due to more 
reliable scholarship: readers today have pro- 
■ fited froth attitudes developed in the Symbolist 
and post-Symbolist periods, and modern 
theories of reading and writing have enriched 
our feeling for Renaissance literature. Even 
so, she has had to bide her time: on the one 
. hand her twenty-four sonnets, still interpreted 
along too familiar ilnes. enjoycd^ reputa .on 
which eclipsed her elegies and her Dfbat de 
Polk et d'Amour, and this in spite of the fact 
that her^ oeuvre is small. On tfre other hand, 
serious critics and scholars were to be found 
abroad rather than In France, where the assess- 
ments of the be^ 

Poland, Germany, the United States; Engl an 
, and especially Italy did, much to renew-, the 
study f ofthe>«c»ntibtS; 1 now kWq lbss 1 ex- 

presSib A o f^rOmanrid" ffeSlirigS than asavari^ 


tion on the neo^Petrarchan tradition, a master- 
ly illustration of the emerging sonnet-form, an 
example of rhetorical artifice and also of femi- 
nine poetry. It is partly through these foreign 
efforts that the Dibat is now seen as a work of 
many-sided interest and striking literary qual- 
ities. At a time when the dialogue came to the 
fore as a major genre, the dibat t with its 
classical roots (Lucian) and medieval fore- 
bears, attracted the humanist mind: at one end 
of the scale, it appealed to the pedagogue, ai 
the other (and more profitably), it allowed for 
a variety of tones and styles, ranging from the 
mock-epic to a sort of mini-treatise, from the 
tale to comedy. The Dibat is a work of many 
meanings and, above all, one of changing 

lev<ils - . ; , ' ' 

Karine Berriot, whose edition or Labe is 

accompanied by a substantial introduction, has 
already established herself ns a journalist, cri- 
tic and novelist - notably with a novel based 
Labd’s life. She is a victim of one of those 
all too frequent coincidences. In that another 
useful edition of Labi’s works has recently 
. appeared (edited by Francois Rigolot, a dis- 
tinguished French critic who teaches at Prince- 
ton), bi\t the works vyill none the less be wel- 
come fa this form. Bertiot rightly relies on the 
tedftltwpripifrid by thtf late Enztf Gilidicj.^tb 
shB'dck Aovfledge's het dibti Hbf intfd- 


duciion spends some time demolishing the in- 
ventions of earlier biographers, against whom 
she feels it still necessary to warn the French 
reader. Her Aunt Sallies are set up and felled 
with gusto; she allows herself too some spe- 
culations of her own, but one may wonder 
whether the biographical side does not take up 
more space than is necessary. Berriot is con- 
cerned also to show us a Labi whose life fits in 
with her own view of a Renaissance feminist. 
Labi emerges' here as a pioneer figure in 
women’s writing, and some of her themes give 
her relevance today. This is particularly true of 
the chnracter of Folly, a key figure in' thd 
Dibat, which, among other things, expounds 
the apparently opposed views of Apollo , (on 
Love) and Mercury (on Folly). Folly. sings the 
praises of life with all its ups and downs, ife . 
errors and achievements. Whatever one may 
say of Love, it is Folly who guides him, her 
vitality that makes existence possible. All this 
Is expressed in the Dibal in tones; that include 
the comic, the ambiguous and the ironic. 

BcrrioL has sought to make readers aware of 
LabiS as art author far from alien to the conr 
cenjs of the modern world and capable of ex- 
. pressing herself with a striking dynamism. 
Louise Lab£ appears here as a real presence: 
that Is'lKe 'gtrehgfl) of KWririd BferrioFs-COff-- 
virited picture’ 6f Here v,l ;‘ • - > i ' i *•; 
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Among despots and hot-spots 


John Rogister 


COLIN DUCKWORTH 

The D’Antraigues Phenomenon: The making 
and breaking of a revolutionary royalki 
espionage agent 

4] 6pp. Avero Publications. 20 Greut North 
Road, Newcastle upon Tyne. £30. 

0907977 146 

Colin Duckworth has written a fascinating 
account of the iife of n very unconventional 
eighteenth-century nobleman. D'Antraigues 
spent his early years in the Vivarais, a poor and 
mountainous region where the population had 
long suffered under the brutal feudal sway of 
his ancestors. At fifteen he was taken to Paris, 
where he learned the facts of iife from the 
accommodating mistress of a servant who was 
quite willing to share his girl with his young 
master. He never looked back , especially as lie 
was possessed of a charm that captivated many 
females in the course of a well-travelled exist- 
ence. 

Of the possibilities normally open (o a man 
of his background, a career in the army was the 
obvious choice, but lie loathed the military 
college with its monotony. Instead, he 
preferred to read Rousseau and came to see 
the army as an instrument of despotism: “in- 
toxicated with republican ideas, I found it was 
as sweet to die for one's country as it was vile 
and odious to sacrifice oneself for its tyrants 
.... I shuddered to think of the chains that 
are twined around us.” 


Things fall apart 


At this stage lie met and fell in love with an 
English rose, whom he refers to as “Milaidi 
Howard" in his unpublished autobiographical 
"Mcs Soliloques". Duckworth tackles the 
problem of the accuracy of these memoirs and 
manages to corroborate them by other evi- 
dence. MU nidi Howard was probably Mrs Phi- 
lip Howard of Corby Castle in Cumberland, 
then on the Grand Tour in France with her 
husband, a cousin of the Duke of Norfolk. 
Through the Howards D’Antraigues met the 
young and lovely Georgians Spencer, later to 
become the celebrated Duchess of Devon- 
shire. He read her Rousseau’s La Nouvelle 
Htloise, as one might have expected. The 
effect was devastating. When he reached 
Julie's final farewell to her lover, Georgiana, 
weeping copiously, “leapt upon the book he 
was reading, tore out the page, stuffed it in her 
bosom, threw herself into D'Antrargues’s arms 
and covered his face with kisses and tears". 
Fortunately for both of them she then passed 
out. In any case, D'Antraigues’s deeper feel- 
ings were reserved for the cool Milaidi. 
However, when Jean-Jacques himself urged 
them not to have a love child, that beautiful 
relationship came to an end. 

Leading the life of Rousseauistic Man was 
not calculated to further the young officer’s 
career, especially as he had developed a pro- 
pensity for mnking powerful enemies in his 
family and outside. He was not alone in reliev- 
ing the boredom of garrison duty in various 
stifling southern French towns by seducing the 
wives of local worthies and fighting duels with 
their established gallants, but few created 


more scandals than he did. It was back to Paris 
again, where this time he met a bisexual 
countess who introduced him to the pleasures 
ofl'amourdtrois. There followed the statutory 
visit to Voltaire at Femey (leading to a 
predictable row with the great man) and then 
resignation from the army. 

D'Antraigues availed himself of a chance to 
sail to Constantinople with his unde, the new 
French ambassador to the Sultan. It gave him 
first-hand experience of despotism at work nnd 
at play. He saw the whirling dervishes, “not 
dangerous", he points out, “blit frightfully 
immoral, having a particular liking for de- 
bauching young boys’’. He took a masculine 
delight in describing life in the harem, where 
the girls were trained from childhood to give 
pleasure to men. D'Antraigues then found 
himself in Egypt, where he switched his atten- 
tion to scholarship, triumphantly discovering 
manuscripts of Clement of Alexandria. It was 
time to return home. Despite his prurient in- 
terest in Oriental sex, he had been appalled by 
iife in various parts of the Ottoman Empire. 
Cruelty seeped downwards in society. To him 
the difference between Turkish despotism and 
the French monarchy was simply one of 
degree. 

The rest of D'Antraigues's career, though 
not an anti-climax, is relatively well known. He 
became the lover, and ultimately the husband, 
of the great diva Madame Saint- 
Huberty. On the eve of the Revolution he 
turned to politics. His pamphlet of 1788 on the 
role of the Estates-General made him famous 
overnight and went into fourteen editions, 


placing him m the camp of the radical atiim. 
crals who were hostile to despotism 
above and from holow”. Bm his staunch a 
fence of the noble order which had elected ht 
to the Estiues-Gencral soon destroyed?, 
reputation i.su radical. He was unjustly jj 
euled m the F avrns conspiracy and left Fran» 
in 17‘iU. never It. return. He became a con 
servniive, hut remained by temperament s 
rebel. 

While serving the Comte dc Provence he 
embarked on tin amazing career as an intelli- 
gence agent. A man as “pushy, arrogant and 
ruthless" as D’Antraigues soon fell out with 
the courtly tUnigrfy, though his probable m 
session of papers of Louis XVI compromisi*. 
the future Louis XVIII meant that he remained 
potentially dangerous. Captured by Bom- 
parte, who tried to use him to implicate Piche- 
gru in a conspiracy, lie managed to escape 
entering the service of Tsar Paul. Over the 
years this skilful agent worked for Spain, Raj. 
siu and ultimately England, where he settled in 
1806. Canning, while not liking him, set great 
store by his talents. On July 22, 1812, asD'An- 
trnigues and his wife were leaving their home 
in Bernes, they were murdered by their Italian 
servant, who then killed himself. 

That D’Antraigues's career was one of fail- 
ure and humiliation, there can be no doubt.lt 
was not just that, as Colin Duckworth says, “he 
could never envisage the possibility of service 
without privilege and leadership witbont 
rank"; he was also un arrogant and incorrigible 
idealist. When he was murdered everyone 
must have heaved n sigh of relief. 
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These five books on aspects of the French 
Revolution all deal in differing degrees with 
themes of disintegration or destruction. Some 
, of them seem not only to chronicle the disin- 
tegrative aspects of the Revolution, but even to 
parallel these in their own approach, in one 
instance beyond the limits of coherence. 

David Pi Jordan, in his very readable bio- 
graphy, sees Robespierre as a 'man consumed 
by the Revolution, with no reel private per- 
sonality, ruthlessly objectifying himself, not as a 
revolutionary hero but as a revolutionary mne- 
tyr.Though giving us glimpses of the man - and 
rintuTkably sympathetic these seem - Jordan 
emphasizes Robespierre's "total politiciza- 
ti0n l ’. f fe does not portray him as merely a 
poppet of ideology, but gives n perceptive and 
reasonably rounded account of his career. He 
stresses th? break in Robespierre’s life in 1788, 
with the birth of the political man at the advent 
of a revolution which he Was tp personify. In 
fact, howCycr, Robespierre’s prize essay for 
the- Academy of Metz (1784), at least in its 
manuscript form, already stands out f/om its 
rivals- Ifi flie* iMebkliyVd iUlhbfal Vefldbl fedit-' 
ism, its championing of rf 


its invocation of salut public , while what Jor- 
dan describes as "a remarkable letter of late 
May 1789” in which the newly political Robes- 
pierre was ‘‘able to see what others missed" 
and to go “right to the essence [of] revolution 
and not reform" is obviously - from the quota- 
tion offered - from November, thus consider- 
ably weakening Jordan's case. 

But his description of Robespierre’s career ■ 
as the first self-conscious revolutionary is con- 
. vincing, except for confusion about his reli- 
gious beliefs. Perhaps Robespierre's desperate 
• invocation of Providence was to stave off his 
own disintegration as well as that oF the Re- 
volution: certainly Jordan eloquently describes 
h|s illnesses, his physical and psychic exhaus- 
tion, in drawing a portrait of a man, as well as a 
revolution, which had exceeded its forces. Yet 
destroyed, or self-destroyed, as he was, Robes- 
pierre was acclaimed by the, ultra-royalist de 
Maistre as a leader whose “ferocious genius . ; . 
saved the integrity of France/’. ■ ■ 

Hubert G Johnson takes a region of France 
and by his final chapter has pronounced its 
disintegration - a disintegration to which 
Robespierre, and his southern acolytes, had 
greatly contributed: It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the eight departments which 
Johnson selects from the Midi really consti- 
tuted a single region. A justificatory introduc- 
tion combining naivety and arrogance (and 
. misgttidedly associating the author with 
Braudel as a regional historian) prefaces 
. geographical formulations which are hopeless- 
ly tnisleadiog. Johnson’s claims that his Midi - .’ 
from Alps to Pyrenees - functioned .as “an 
economic entity" hre poorly supported by 
analysis, and one of the region's main ccqnpr : 
mio links, between the Languedoc wool Indus- 
' try and Marseille, is hardly mentioned. 

Tndeed, Johnson’s work lacks rigour In all «. 
respects. The; consistent banality of his plp- 

. . noiineements - -the Parlcmenf of Aix was a 

celebrated local institution", "one can find n 
number of historians who have thought care- 
folly about crowds" - is exceeded billy, by the. 
dubious nature Of his judgments, (lie incoher- 
ence of his arguments (signified by.-tlie 
“curiously" which heads so many sentences), 
and the inaccuracy of his facts. Espedally note- 
worthy is Johnson's ignorance Of the affairs of a 
city, Marseille, to which ho devotes consider- 
able, if disjointed, attention. Not ohly does he 
not understand its ancien regime admmislra- ; 

• lion, he derides on the most flimsy evidence - _ 
the cultural attainments of its foremost 
.citizens;. he lips Mayof; Mbiuraille threaten 
.* • pubficWi6fkfe Wl79Tlfdiorifcy^t proy?ded' ' 


[nc] abolished .ignoring the fact that these the fruit of a "patriotisme religieux" not shard 
taxes had been abolished in 1789 and had in- by all Frenchmen: the campaign for war. care- 

deed provoked the great popular upheaval of fully analysed by T. C. W. Blanning is 

1 i* ^ . an asser *ion of national, or State, sovereignty 

aer chapters seem less disaster-prone. against both internal and external enemies (or 

Johnson reaches several very interesting con- those “paranoiacally" so regarded), was bound 

elusions but the destruction of the Midi has to intensify divisions between Frenchmen, as 

een foreshadowed by that of his own work the power-seeking clique of Brissotins prtjb- 

and It cap hardly be claimed that these conclu- ably intended. Giving an excellent and wkJ e- 

■ions have been logically arrived at. ranging account oF the international context d 

e erring to the Civil Constitution of the the revolutionary wars, Blanning demotes 

2"®!' that “the recalcitrant ideology, here not very cleorly defined bnl 

hv * J* ^ PC WaS W f 11 known in the M * di seemingly related to a selfless universalis 

Mnrilm ' hard ! y sensing when the papal alien to raison d'dtat. He boldly sees the 


condemnation, keenly anticipated, dated from 
April 1791. Timothy Tackett studies the im- 
pact of the 1 bath of loyalty imposed on the 
clergy late In 1790, a terribly divisive aspect of 
revolutionary policy. Tackett’s meticulous re- 
search, presented with exemplary clarity, 
breaks down the clergy's reaction according to 


uuwia su rifMWI It CfUJ. nv UUIU1) avw 

Revolution as marking in international affain 
“a return to normality” after three decades of 
French impotence, and stresses France's fidel- 
ity to traditional strategic aims and attitudes. 
Ideology created not hostility but misunder- 
standing - a distinction signifying that poweu 
went to war mainly because they miscalculated 

llm . t 1 e ill— Oiun. 


“truing io went to war mainly because they miscalculate 
Tn™' ®8s. position n career the true balance of forces. Blnnning’s a*u- 
rural* naarnpc'/tr, lc ® l ^ ocatlon (urban or ment here is persuasive rather than conclusive, 

Protestantism; ex- for in this period of “ideological turmoil", mis- 
E? H rRichensm), as well as understanding, miscalculation and hatred i* 
x Pn« training and political com- inforccd each other. 

br °- dly be " William Murray’s most welcome study of the 
hierarchy and nnV i ri ? entme '? ews on French right-wing press likewise deals with 
the laitv and those S “P 8 ! 811011 from ideology In general and debates on war and 

EnlS 2-*™^ '« rEcular- 5-r^ 


te 'ii L V: . no ’ m 9 re influenced by 

Enlightenment attitudes and susceptible to the 
idea that the Revolution was purifying not des- 
troying the Church, saw themselves as “citizen- 
priests", useful to the local community. His 
determination not to neglect the. considerable 
mfluence of the laity, for arid especially against 
the Civil rnr«rih,iu-i ^ ® 


-v-nLw-itiuiuiiuii m pumwuini. i 

the right, the intervention of foreign powers 
would force the revolutionaries to overcome 
their divisions: raison d'etat dictated that 
French be left in peace to tear themselves 
apart. But other journalists, benefiting 
what Murray sees as a remarkably ,lib£{“ 


the Civil Con S tltniTnn "; B ™ ; what Murray sees as a remarkably 

hla - <P?«ibly suicidal) rfgime until August 1792 

summarized and are riot n il *u ; e&51 ^ called, vociferously for foreign armiea to crus 

their grounds are a Mtfecfly ^ri^ a^ 1 ^ n f n ®^ - ^^tizenS. Divided in itsideolo^ 
ments illuminate Carrie imnArin ^ 8lBl# ' options, pursuing different goals, the right Wa 

regional SS aspects of motivated mainly by fears of the overthrowe 

Tackett iS concemed vith^montni , P^rty^a danger brought nearer by its off 
tutes”, often fprmed long before 1789 r" “ HVit,es * as perhaps some of "the lunoti 
fluenclhs. Ihe rtcepHoh^of the. R ™iS 'y ; flowing that good Hght-mng/W® 
ecclcsjastipalpolicy. arid hasriotim R ^ du pire, intended. . ■ . 

stfate the creative; detenSninri eflteSfhn ^ ^ 0r J aps rflt i° n al calculation Was rate in ^ 
event itself, -v leaving! one^ Revolution, or rarely brought advan 

. wlietherj orhoWytHet oath^scrved tb Blanning, Robespierre, arguin 

InationWlsri* ' against the war “in a series of wonder^ 
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From romance to ritual 
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Hk documentation of Stravinsky’s public and 
private life is already vast and fascinating, but 
Ljite all the photographs and letters and 
Bcmoirs, and reproductions of the inunacu- 
fcte, multi-coloured manuscripts, the compos- 
er and his music remain enigmatic. A Roman- 
tic artist Is so much more readily understand- 
able because of the overt connections between 
his life- and his work. With Stravinsky the rela- 
tionship is more intimate and more elusive. 
Stravinsky was deliberately anti-Romantic and 
anti-expressive, yet many moments in his 
music - for example, the first brass chord in 
Symphonies of Wind instruments - seem 
pregnant with numinous meaning. One is 
reminded that Symphonies, written in memory 
ol Debussy, is the second of Stravinsky's 
Requiems (the lost Chant funibre, in memory 


of Rimsky-Korsakov, and also for wind instru- 
ments, was the first), a series that culminated 
in Requiem Canticles, a piece signed with a 
sequence of mysterious chords. Stravinsky's 
chords, with their perfectly imagined sonor- 
ities and their precisely controlled durations, 
contain his deepest musical thoughts and, by 
extension, thoughts on death, time and 
timelessness. 

Careful analysis ought to tell us more. Near- 
ly half Ihe essays in Confronting Stravinsky - 
edited by Jann Pasler and based on papers 
given at an International Stravinsky Sympo- 
sium at the University of California, San 
Diego, in 1982 - are analytical, but unfortu- 
nately most of the analysis is of the characteris- 
tically American sort where notes are classified 
and large numbers of charts produced, but no 
more profound conclusions seem to be reached 
than that Stravinsky’s music, like that of all 
great composers, was highly and economically 
organized. Allen Jorte’s long article. “Harmo- 
nic Syntax and Voice Leading", is particularly 
unilluminating and appears trapped within the 
circle of its own jargon. Louis C-yr’s essay oft 
the variants in the different editions of The Rite 
of Spring, on the other hand, shows that not all 
examination of minutiae need be tedious. Be- 


The audience grows 
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When the .Monteverdi Companion was first 
• published in 1968 its editors remarked on the 
rarity of generally accessible studies of particu- 
lar aspects of the Mantuan master’s work. 
Although the position haB now much changed, 
Faber's decision to reissue the Companion in 
revised and reset form ia welcome. The new 
volume retains many of the original essays with 
only minimal modifications, including those on 
Monteverdi’s musical environment and most 
of (hose on Monteverdi the “thinker and musi- 
cian". But there are some major substitutions, 
deletions and additions,* beginning with a new 
selection from the letters, drawn from Denis . 
Stevens’s recent complete English edition. 
More importantly, the scope of the originnl 
chapter on the Madrigal! Guerrieri et Amorosl 
is broadened by. an entirely new contribution 
from John Whenham, which continues the 
book's original practice of mixing biographical 
and social matters with trenchant musical cri- 
ticism in a manner amply documented and fully 
abreast of recent research. Iain Fenlon’s su- 
parb chapter on the Mantuan stage works con- , 
tinues In this spirit. Jane Glover’s intuitive 
approach to the late operas Ulisse and Poppea, 
however, fails to match the foregoing in critical 
doptb. And the late Denis Arnold’s account of . 
contemporary performance practice is little 
raore than a gesture towards the present surge 

of interest, in the topic. 

} The Cambridge Opera Handbook- on Orfeo 
h Welcome as 'a readily available Monteverdi 
special study; it is also an elegant testimony to 
Ihe acceptance of a seemingly epoch-making 
work into the repertory bf modem opera. Hpw . 
oirioys that accolade might have seemed' to 
•Monteyerdi is nowhere more apparent than ln-. ; 
Iain, Fenlon’s opening chapter' on the clrcum- 
Jfarices surrounding the : ori^al Mantuan per- 
Joripances of 1607- Newly discovered letters 
(dismissed briefly in the New Companion, but 
here published, in .full) reveal problems con- 
cefalng the procurement and coaching bf One; 
9* ihe principal singers, a kind of drama that 


s ft'oj dlsappeareo with the passage of time. 

ofa signmcEmtiy, ' the correspondence cpft- 
^vfaucli 'Qf what was formerly, suspected 
^99 tithe stale and surroundings of those early. 

. ninff in ft* 


apart from [a seainQ .staging a 

^y^adl^iib ;one( olsefo.MOafeyerdilSi.lifpt 


time. Up till 1904, when Vincent d’lndy & 
mounted the third performance in Paris, Orfeo a 
may have been heard by fewer than 500 peo- st 
pie, and it would certainly have joined the long S 
list of early operas known only through con- ft 
temporary letters and descriptions had not a p 
special commemorative score been printed. 

One such casualty was Monteverdi’s next -i 
opera, Arianna, and Fenlon’s parting shot is to j 

detect in the composer’s own writing a hint 
that, by comparison with the later work, Orfeo 
fell short of the high standards he set himself, _ 
being “no more than an ephemeral entertain- l 

ment for courtiers". . „ . , L UJ ... 4 i 
Was Monteverdi dissatisfied with his libret- 
tist? F. W. Stemfeld is impressed by Alessan- 
dro Striggio’s highly original synthesis or 
sources ranging from Virgil and Ovid, via Poll- 
ziano In 1480, to Rmucdni and the Florentine 
operas of the previous decade. But he is puzr 
zled that, following the success of Orfeo, Mon- 
teverdi should have turned away from Stnggio, 
his colleague and friend. He might have refer- 
red at this point to a letter Monteverdi later 
sent Striggio concerning another proposed 
favola in muslca, explaining with a masterly 
. mixture of tact and cahdour the limitat ions of a 
libretto in which winds have to sing. How, he 
complains, can be thus “move the passions ? 
And as for the story as a whole, 1 Arianna led 
me to a just lament, and Orfeo toa righteous 
prayer, but this fable leads me I don t know to 

Wh Or C was Monteverdi dissatisfied with him- 
self? Joseph Kerman, whose critical assess- 
ment of Orfeo Is here reprinted from hu earlier 
classic Opera as Drama, reaffirms thatlnopera 
it is the composer who is the dramatist. In th 
beginning, the libretto is the ^ration 
Monteverdi, Kerman argue., 
unrivalled heights in the expression of human 
Impulse and passion in the recitative sKdons of 
Orfeo, was defeated by the Problem^™’ *° 
follow Orfeo’B second agony at the loss of 

^wa^Monteverdi’s revolutionary ^bi'lty to 
depict human emotions in reatahve tha cata- 

pulled Orfeo back into, the repertory this «>p 
Suy. For Remain RoUand, m^ng'he erst 
modern performance, Its lack of dramatic 

chimrence and. homogeneity wasaposidvevir- 

V tue. Other tweatietfccenturyhsten^ have 
similarly valued Monteverdi's WedomofM 

, oression, to judge from Nigel Fortune s fasci 
! Sg account here of Orfeo'* rediscovery, fait 

!■ hfr^anttimes there has been a. shift 

this emphasis. The challenge ° 1 f re T® r ^ e 
r . something of the scale and sOnonbes of Mon- 
teverdi’s original performances 
Jon* Glover’s contribution .while theprob 

i S' M fining . context tor a d^adeafiy 

rV satisfying performance ore described ■ 

* . . Freeman^ account of his own prOduction for 
•Enalish National Opera. ; Monteverdi woitid 
v . . ., .haw beenastonishef as miichby ^ 

. cofa^sipEl'pf tb6 litter- a^by : ; 


cause Stravinsky's music is so concerned with 
precision of utterance, even the tiniest differ- 
ences in scoring or rhythmic articulation are 
important. Cyr shows that in several passages 
confusion is due to the composer’s own uncer- 
tainty about a definitive text. A new, critical 
edition of The Rite is needed to elucidate the 
outstanding problems for conductors , who nre 
mostly unaware of them. 

Roger Shattuck's brilliant contribution, in 
mock-epistolary form, has been primly cur- 
tailed by the editor on the grounds that it 
“seemed a little lighthearted for publication”. 
Sftiattuck emphasizes the corporeal quality of 
Stravinsky's music, which is related to his enor- 
mous physical energy. There is a link here with 
Beethoven, and it was Beethoven who most 
interested Stravinsky at the end of his life, 
when his physical powers had waned and he 
could no longer compose. Stravinsky did not 
have Beethoven's command of classical tonal- 
ity, and the structure of Stravinsky's own sym- 
phonies depends far more on pure rhythm, his 
climaxeB on rhythmic outbursts. Such climaxes 
are delivered like knockout punches, and the 
image of Stravinsky as a boxer is an appropri- 
ate one. 

Stravinsky avoided a world championship 
bout with his Los Angeles neighbour: both 
challengers brooded in their corners until 
Schoenberg died and Stravinsky claimed the 
vacant title. His subsequent appropriation of 
Schoenberg's twelve-note method can of 
course be interpreted as a need to prove him- 
self better than his arch-opponent, though 
Stravinsky had used quasi-serial techniques as 
far back as Zvezdoliki (1912), and his hurt 
pride at being caricatured by Schoenberg as 


“kleine Modemsky” would not in any case 
have allowed him to utilize Schoenberg’s serial 
discoveries until after the elder composer’s 
death. In his essay on the two composers. 
Leonard Stein reprints a 1925 newspaper ar- 
ticle on Stravinsky which Schoenberg clipped 
out and annotated with vitriolic marginal com- 
ments seven years later. It testifies to his con- 
tinuing bitterness at what he considered to be 
Stravinsky's undeserved fame. Stravinsky in 
contrast was generous in his late published 
comments on Schoenberg; but by then he 
could afford to be. 

Stravinsky and Schoenberg came unex- 
pectedly close at an earlier moment in their 
careers. In her own essay, Jann Pasler claims 
The Rite of Spring as a Gesamtkunstwerk, the 
same kind of fusion of the arts as Schoenberg 
attempted in his exactly contemporary Die 
glackliche Hand. It may seem paradoxical to 
regard The Rite as in any way a Wagnerian 
work, even allowing for the presence of Wag- 
ner tubas in the score. But Stravinsky's career 
is built on paradoxes, another of which is that 
his modernism developed directly out of a pas- 
sionate nationalism, and a melodic language 
steeped in Russian folksong. As Malcolm 
Hamrick Brown shows, in 1911 Russian critics 
considered Stravinsky as a nationalist and a 
traditionalist, in comparison with Prokofiev, 
who was seen as looking to the future. Brown s 
is one of several valuable essays on Stravins- 
ky's Russian background, the field of research 
in which there are most discoveries to be made. 
In particular, Simon Karlinsky's chapter on 
Russian preliterate theatre sheds light on the 
ritualism that informs much of Stravinsky s 
most potent music. 


Initial reactions 
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The scope of Robin Wallace's Beethoven s Crl- at 

tics is at once broader and considerably more ti 
restricted than its title implies. It includes a U 
wealth of background material on aesthetics 
and music from Kant to Alfred Einstein, and a 
Beethoven criticism written well after the com- 
noser’s lifetime. But it also draws its conclu- * 
Sons from a hand-picked body of criticism - no « 

more than fifty articles in two books and six 
journals (not all of them musical), representing 
a dozen notably articulate writers, three-quar- ‘ 

tersofwhoraareGennan,therestFrench.The J 

end product can hardly claim to be the history 
of Beethoven’s reception in the musical press 
of his time". Quite apart from the author s 
dismissal of the bulk of German and French 
periodical writing on Beethoven as superficial 
and lacking in ■‘insightfulness’’, one wonders 
whether he or his publishers have ever heard of 
England, a country whose very considerable 
interest in the composer merits not even a men- 
tion Perhaps at the time of Dr Wallace s re- 
search the lack of a solid secondary source on 
early nineteenth-century English musical cri- 
ticism deterred him; elsewhere his reliance on ■ 
secondary literature is striking enough to sug- 
eegt this explanation. Yet the impression left 
bv such a deliberate oversight demands correc- 
tion. As a Beethoven critic William Ayrton 
(1777-1858) is perhaps only on a par with 
Friedrich Rochlitz or Franqols-Joseph Fdus 
(both of whom are treated here), but Edward 
Holmfes ( 1799-1859) surely invited comparison ■ 

with the best of Wallace’s chosen writers. 

To be precise, the author’s central concern is 
not with the musical press of any country, its 
contributors, readers. Influence on or reflec- 
tion of, popular opinion; least of all is it wi h 
. Beethoven and his music. The aim has been to 
. place a small group of intellectuaUy sophisti- 
cated writers In the problematic context of 
changing aesthetic values in the early 
nineteenth century, symbolized by the phllo-. 
sophical conflict between music as fxprt^ion 
. . and muslcas'fonn. Inp&ipsfakiug dpteJIWv, 

1 *] lace : analyse?, spppiffr?' .critiques, fqr , 
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those by E. T. A. Hoffmann, A. B. Marx and 
Hector Berlioz on the Fifth Symphony and 
those by Marx, Friedrich Kanne and F. J. 
Frahlich on the Ninth, pointing out subtle dif- 
ferences in each writer’s position, showing us 
finally that, however they reacted to Beet- 
hoven's music (the actual reception is both 
more varied and more favourable than we 
might expect), these critics all reconciled in 
some way the two seemingly opposite aesthetic 
stances, combining an idealistic, poetic or in- 
terpretative view of the music with a realistic, 
technical approach to its methods, thus pro- 
ving themselves to be, like Beethoven, well 
and truly “Romantic". (Here again Edward 
Holmes proves there was no need to ignore 
England for fear of upsetting the argument: his 
extended Beethoven essay in Volume Eight of . 
the Foreign Quarterly Review [1831] is remark- 
able for its blend of the emotional and the 
analytic.) But for all its penetration, Wallace’s 
philosophical trek does seem like the long way 
round to rather an obvious conclusion. 
Couldn’t most people have guessed that Beet- 
hoven’s music, firmly rooted in the Viennese 
Classical tradition yet taking unprecedented 
liberties with structure, tone and expression, ■ 
would elicit from sensitive musical writers 
comments relating to both its craft and its emo- 
tional impact? 

In fact Wallace’s motivation for the whole . 
journey is much more straightforward - to dis- 
' abuse modern scholars of several "canonical” 
notions about Beethoven’s treatment in the 

■ prOSs. He examines the original sources of the 
myth of Beethoven’s ungracious reception 
(including Schindler) and shows that the late 
music, particularly the Ninth Symphony and 
the Missa Solemnls, won favotif earlier and 
more widely than is often assumed. He further 
seeks to demonstrate that the pattern of reac- 
tion to Beethoven in France, though occurring 

■ later, was remarkably similar to ‘that in Ger- 
many. Especially interesting are the fresh Ws- 
toricai details. Frdhlich, writing about the 
Ninth Symphony in Caecllia in 1828, was the 
first to attribute an omot tonal purpose to a 

! Beethovenian lorig-range progression from- 
, minor to major mode. Kanne, whom Wallace 
... believes to have been an early contributor 
( . (1804-07) to the Leipzig 
/ che Zeifung , was probably the composer's first 
ardent champion in the press. Unfortunately 
j the freshness of Wallace's study la marred by a 

■ ti .\ tetidqncytqwafdsobhqu&presentationand in Ty ^ .« 

-ade^pate^ , , ;i /•. 
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Behind the lines 


Loma Sage 

Robcrl Knight’s J'LS article on "The Wald- 
heim Context: Austria and Nazism” (October 
3, 1986) - which argued that the Waldheim 
affair "should not be seen as a paradoxical blot 
on Austria’s success story but as part and par- 
cel of it” - might have been expected to pro- 
duce a flurry of letters to the Editor, but no. 
Instead, Knight (who was in Vienna working 
on a collection of documents for the Jubilee of 
the Anschluss next year) found himself 
promptly summoned in for a stern “informal 
chat” by the Austrian Foreign Minister, Peter 
Janowitsch. Herr Janowitsch also wrote to ten 
leading Austrian historians inviting them to 
refute the kinds of “grotesque" distortions and 
"haarstrdubenden . Thesen” (outrageous 
theories) in which Knight’s article abounded. 
However (as reported in the weekly Profil in 
December) the historians proved reluctant to 
oblige: one of those written to, Karl Stuhlpfar- 
rer, is quoted as saying that Knight's thesis was 
“by and large” correct; another (Adam Wan- 
druszka) that it was anyway bad tactics to re- 
spond. Profil implied that the whole episode 
showed Janowitsch was losing his touch (he’s 
since lost his job as a result of the Grand Coali- 
lion) since there was really nothing very new or 
extraordinary about Knight’s arguments, and 
ended its story on a light note: the head of the 
Institute for Contemporary History was said to 
have copied the minister’s three-page letter to 
her colleagues as teaching material. 

SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ON_ 

The TLS of February t5, 19/2, carried a review 
of Arthur Ransome's Oscar Wilde: A critical 
study, from which the following extracts are 
taken: 

Mr Ransome’s book will dear the air. It will 
enable the study of Wilde's writings to be car- 
ried on without reference to extraneous cir- 
cumstances, yet it treats the writings as part of 
: th& titer- v . 

■ Vrilde was riot, as Mr Ransome makes clear, 
a meteor that (lashed from nowhere into no- 
where. Mr Ransoms sees him coming, all the 
way from Goethe and Rousseau, through the 
Romantic Movement, aiul into the Pre- 
Raphaelite. To the Oxford of the early seven- 
ties- an Oxford just agog with Pater and Swin- 
burne, and much in love with Morris - came a 
brilliant young Irishman, possessed with a 
genuine passion for art, but already possessed 
also with the idea that the finest art of all was 
the art of life. Many people cultivate that art 
and are never detected. In Wilde there was a 
daring, a love of display, a love of public places 
and public attention, and besides these un- 
- doubtediy a touch of the honest missionary, 
which forced him to cultivate the art of life in 
the open .... Wilde at his most affected and 
ridiculous was still a servant of the redisco- 
vered beauty in art and life which it was his 
peculiar and rather ungrateful mission to 
popularize at the cost of his own dignity. Pati- 
ence is great fun; but if Wilde hod never para- 

* ded his person and his ideas we should have 
lost more than the fun of Patience. 

... Of his achievements in letters Mr Ran- 
; .some writes: , 

1 . He left no form of literature exactly as be found it, 

• Hf. brought, back to the English stage a spirit of 
comedy Uwt had been for many years in mourning; 

,»■, He' wrote a _ romantic play which necessitated a new 
manner of production, and may bo considered the 

. stitfttag-jfofotoftherorototiohln Mage-reaneficmcni 

x AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

’■ r • (^petition tad 310 ; 

" v HiWert in invited to Identify ihp source* of the 
three gUoNUops which follow , and to send us the 

• ; /fi'answdrt so that Ihoy reach ibis office not later than 
:! • Mani la, A prize of £20 b‘ offered for the firat ‘ 

: : : wrtcct sel of answetfl opeped on that date, or failing 
thdi the mbit nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will alto.be taken tetoconskieiBlion. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author aid”, on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
. Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John ’s 
Lane, London I2CJ M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on March 20. 

I High and solcmn tnoun tains guard RimipiSfour, 
Small Untidy village where the rivttf drj*s a mill: ; 
Frail as Wood anemones, whi to and trail wefe you , > 


Die Presse, however, took up the Janowitsch 
line in an article entitled “The Past as Soap 
Opera” (alluding to the television series, Holo- 
caust), and put Knight's conclusions down to a 
piecemeal and “perverse” interpretation of the 
official documents that have been declassified 
over the last ten years. He is. they suggest, part 
of a wave of anti- Austrian feeling and of im- 
age-mongering, which seeks to impose a false 
and disfiguring national character on Austria 
(the myth of the antisemitic Tyrol) and to ex- 
ploit indigenous uncertainties. After all, 
"masochism” was a Viennese coinage. Perhaps 
confirming at least this part of the analysis, thfc 
Frankfurter Rundschau, still on the story in the 
new year, noted that the late and much-hon- 
oured satirist Helmut Qudltinger was guilty of 
roughly the same unpatriotic observations as 
Robert Knight. Which may be the end of the 
matter, for now. Enough has been said, 
though, to back up Knight's wry conclusion 
that Austrian self-deception works, and in a 
roundabout way. 

* * ★ 

The Olympian “Committee on English” prom- 
ised by the Education Secretary, Kenneth Bak- 
er has now been appointed, and meets for the 
first time next Tuesday. The chairman, the 
mathematician Sir John Kingman, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Bristol University, is an enigmatic 
choice, and the terms of reference - to recom- 
mend within twelve months “a model of the 
English language, whether spoken or written, 
which would . . . serve as the basis of how 


dial, happily, is still proceeding. He showed both in 
practice and theory the possibilities of creation open 
to the criric. He found n new use for dialogue, and 
brought to England a new variety of the novel. 

These are high claims, and they are mainly 
just; though, delightful as "The Critic as 
Artist" is, we should hesitate to go so far as Mr 
Ransome does elsewhere in saying that Wilde 
gave critics “a new creed and a new charter". In 
everything that he wrote, and for whatever 
secondary purpose, he maintained his own 
ideal of literature as an art, a decorative art;-, 
and while his taste ih life went to pieces, his ■ 
taste in literature hp preserved, if not pure . 
(which it never was), at least undeteriorated 

And that brings us to the crucial question 
which “De Profundis" sets us asking about all 
his writings, and which Mr Ransome answers 
with originality add daring. ..Was. he sincere? 
Did he mean what he said? When , in Mr Ran- 
some’s phrase, he “chose a point in his perso- 
nality” and wrote from that point, could it be 
held (hat he was telling the lnith7 Mr Rah- 
some’s reply - which should certainly be read 
in full - is practically this: that no man can tell 
a|l th? truth; that there is therefore ho absolute ' 
sincerity, and, that if a writer, 'haying chosen ' 
what we must' call for convenience his “pose" , ■ 
keeps up'thbt pose throughout, in matter, in ■ 
workmanship, and in the ' union of the two, 
then he ii sincere. , He is telling the truth, ' 
though he may say one thing in one work and 
precisely that opposite jnnnotber. So judged, 
Wilde is undoubtedly sincere. 1 '. ’ 

. .. . It is not great literature, but it has iti C 
: Place w )9i 85 Mr Rflnsomqshows, 1 Us influence. 
Wcare,parhaps,,slilltoccitwe huhereputa-- 
tion of the man, for good and 01,‘and especially 
to his repuatlon as a vlveur and.a talker, low 
what ihos# may find in his writings whomust 
read them; when bis life is not longer in living' 

. memory, j .. ■ . . 


teachers are trained to understand how (lie 
English language works [and] what, in general 
terms, pupils need to know about how the 
English language works and in consequence 
what they should have been taught and be 
expected to understand on this score at age 7, 
11 and 16” - also remain grandly ambiguous. 
Do they spell prescriptive grammar or con- 
sciousness-raising? Mr Baker's November 
speech about set books ( David Coppetfield at 
fifteen) suggested the former, but his more 
recent line at the launch of the "National Liter- 
ature Initiative" by the Arvon Foundation 
stressed the value of creative writing and what 
the professionals call “automat icily”. Among 
the committee members weighing up these and 
other possible directions are C. B. Cox, con- 
siderably mellowed since his Black Paper days, 
who cheerfully admits "We’re trying to do 
what’s been found impossible”; and Peter 
Levi, who anticipates a concentration, not on 
syntax, but parataxis - natural language is not 
syntactically organized (“that was a rhetorical 
strategy that originated in the law courts in the 
fourth century bc"), instead we have to look to 
ways of describing much looser constructions, 
all “ands” and ‘‘thens” , like Mistress Quickly’s 
description of Falstaffs death. Or indeed, the 
committee’s own terms of reference (see 
above). 

None the less. Professor Levi belongs to the 
"Eton for everybody" school of thought: there 
is no longer any separate “popular" culture to 
speak of, though there may once have been: 
“Now all we can do is give T. S. Eliot to every- 
body.” To that end, and with an air of putting a 
Siamese among the pigeons, he outlines a pet 
scheme of his own for a government-supplied 
library (the same one) in every school, with 
only (say) 5 percent of local variation allowed. 
The sort of thing Edward VI meant, possibly. 
Certainly it is a view shared by Sir Roy Shaw, 
whose reflections on his experience as Secret- 
ary-General of the Arts Council (The Arts and 
the People, 147pp. Cape. £9.95. 0 22402356 X) 
gloomily chart the process by which "the best 
for the most” became thoroughly unfashion- 
able. Sir Roy is something of a connoisseur of 
the abuses of literacy, particularly by minis- 
ters. He quotes what he slyly suggests must 
have been a Freudian slip 6ri Lord Gowrie’s 
part: “It Is the first concern of all levels of 
government to deal with materialistic things 
. . An example. he’d say, df the way ideo- 
logy has crept in everywhere over the past 
decade, heralded by a Labodr policy document 
which announced (an example of creeping pa- 


rataxis?) dial it was clearly a mistake to see to 
nris us being “outside politics and of second^ 
importance”. " 

* * * 

Relaunched in time for Valentine’s Day « 
"The Introduction Agency for Thinking Pen. 
pie”. Drawing Down the Moon. Man 
McClory began it three years ago at 19 Bun 
Place, near the British Museum, in a bookshop 
(the dating agency canic first, the books were 
nn afterthought, ice-breakers and protective 
"cover" for lonely thinkers), and anotherMaiy 
(Balfour) is continuing the tradition at? Keni 
ington High Street. Drawing Down the Moon 
does boast the odd real person (a clock-make 
a boat-builder, one deep-sea diver) on Its 
books, but specializes in “literary, academic 
and creative" people, and is plagued with 
poets. Her clients, says Ms Balfour, go infer 
special forms of loneliness which are to do wife 
working at home and/or being semi-public fig- 
ures - “at the sorts of events they go to it's 
hardly appropriate to meet someone". They’re 
also inclined, being mostly aged between thirty 
and fifty, to be “set in their ways” and rehw- 
tant, when it comes to the point, to make room 
for someone else in their lives: like fee 
demanding gentleman who wanted to meet 
someone who played tennis to a high standard, 
and the piano reasonably. Ms Balfour found 
him a someone who exactly fitted the bill, but 
also loved cats, to which he was (of course) 
allergic. 

The agency's questionnaire does try to iden- 
tity clients’ major quirks by asking jokey ques- 
tions about who you’d like to be if you weren't 
yourself and what your hobbies are. Ms Bal- 
four, who's expert at decoding the a ns wen, 
reckons she could match up (say) an AnalsNm 
or a Spike Milligan without very much difficul- 
ty- Though anyone who says he’s interested ta 
trains and train-spotting will be lonely forever, 
and industrial archaeology is almost as bad, as 
is singing in a choir (though you mustn’t con- 
fess to being tone deaf, unless you have elabo- 
rate compensatory pluses, like having bvedio 
China). Drawing Down the Moon advertises ifi 
the London Review of Books, the Spectator 
Time Out, the Literary Review (though the last 
doesn’t seem to produce much response) and 
the Ham and High ("for older men"); and 
Maiy Balfour, whose fantasy alter ego is surely 
Dame Iris Murdoch, claims responsibly In tbf 
mere six months she has been at the job,' for a! 
least fifteen mnrringes, ’'and umpteen love- 
affairs”. 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS . 

ZygmuQt Bauman is the author of Hermeneutics and Social Science, 1978, 

Chrialoplter Chlppindale edits the archaeological journal Antiquity for the University of Cambridge. 
Kicharfl Cork s David Bomberg was reviewed in the TLS last week. 

George Craig is Reader io French in the School of European Studies, Unlversityof Sussex. 

Valentine Cunningham's .SponfrA Front: Writers on the Civil W/irwospubllslicd last year. 

Cavan Daws Is Professorof Pacific History at the Australian National University, Canberra. 

Hilary Davies is co-editor of the poetry review Argo. 

Rosemary Wnnage’s An/J/e Buatit was published la st year. 

^ ° f P ° CrtW ’ The Intemi Pled Dream: Poems 1971-1984, Was published in 1985. 
Warwick Ed wards Isa lecturer ip Musical the University of Glasgow. 

M. R.D. Foot's hooks include SOE: Ah butlhie history, 1984. ' , 
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'Conspiracy of Silence 

. T..B i, modi truth in Joseph Brodsky's 
^livTanalysis (January 30) of the “spy 
contained in his review of Con- 
Sasiknaby Borne Penrose end Simon 
S. More particularly perhaps, he is 
^tocriddze the fascination exercised by 
& 011 the educated British mind. In sup- 
f this thesis I should like to suggest that 
r 8rt wi damage to our national interests 
iL torn the activities of our own 
3 b" can well be exaggerated. 

3 Bunt fiat Of aU. As Mr Brodsky says, 
not know exactly what he gave away 
rfttoffles of MI5 are open to inspection (if 
tteremram), to say nothing of those of the 
Si But, after all, for the greater part of his 
UK In MI5 we were the allies of the Soviet 
; Union and I cannot imagine that what he re- 
scaled to his controllers was in any major way 
prejudicial to our war effort. 

1 The appalling Burgess (for whose exclusion, 
in 1940 from the “D” Section of MI6 I was 
partly responsible) may have done more dam- 
age when he subsequently entered the Foreign 
Office on a temporary basis, more especially 
when he became Assistant Private Secretary to 
Hector McNeil for a period after the war. But 
be certainly had no influence at that time on 
our “Cold War” policies, even if he gave the 
Russians a good account of how they were 
developing. 

Maclean, it is true, may have been of con- 
siderable use to his employers over the years, 
more especially when he was privy to nuclear 
secrets in the Washington Ennbassy; but we 
I s must remember that by that time the Soviet 
Union had already obtained all essential in- 
i. formation about how to make its bomb from 
other spies and was going to go ahead with its 
C nuclear programme whatever the United 
• States was likely to do. Generally speaking, I 
. / believe Penkowsky gave us more much 
information about Soviet nuclear policy and 
invention than Maclean, mutatis mutandis, 
ever gave the Russians. 

. Incidentally, when, in April 1948, 1 was the 
chief negotiator (in secret meetings in the Pen- 
tagon) for what became a year or so later the 
North Atlantic Treaty, he was in on the discus- 
' sons and it is at least arguable that the Russians 
; may have been restrained from taking any un- 
. duly risky action in Europe by the indications 
in ray telegrams (which Maclean presumably 
• passed on) that the Americans were seriously 
: thinking of organizing physical resistance on an 
international scale to any such action on their 
. pan. 

Philby, as Brodsky says, was different - 
TO devoted, more intelligent and thus more 
dangerous. At the least, he caused the deaths 
;j °framy of our agents and Soviet defectors and 
foiled various anti-Co jnmunlst moves on the 
i: part of out intelligence services. Whether, 
after Suez, h e really changed the entire policy 
; ; Pplitburo towards the Middle East, as 
r “rodsky suggests, I muBt say I take leave to 
" Suez was a gratuitous gift to the Krem- 
!j “ n ™ieh they could surely have been expected 
.| to optoit for all it was worth. . 

I • One final thought. The more agents a nation 
1 more reports it receives, the grea- 

ji «r me difficulty jn sorting out the grain from 
.ttschaff r in other, words, in deciding which 
! 'Nt to accept.’ Haturally i direct and unim- 
^ P^able. evidence of .an adversary’s inten- 
v 0 ! 11 (not Involving' “spies*’ l), such as , inter- 
®Pts or photographs,; can be invaluable, but 
|[ other lndication| may well be suspect., 
t P^njeritsi 1 after all, can bo forged and re- 
■ eenyersations niay be designedly mis-j 
| ^fo?> cr, stUl wor^, out Of date. There may 
!' Jf 0 .! 5 ? .rivaby hetweeh various secret pfga- 
i aS? 05 '. ^ ^heve' Rlbbentrop refused to 
[' ^ ^ genuine the ( documents relating to: 

I *rr a y stolen, bv the spV, “Cicero* from pur. 
T i^ufesadof u_.. i— — - i— 


to.Ttirkey ’s red box. because he , 
i , i ?? t : xa 5 6 fot the drganization -r was it the 

]i^.foview In . la^t week’s TLS of Beii 
i-JH” -edWon ; .bf i fhe. Political Diary, of 
> 1945-40 Peter Clarke - 
; iHtfitb Daltop as haVing had; by- 

nearlyfortyyears’ experience ; 
i pfthfi! Parliamentary Ghnjnittee . 

‘ lit feet* had 


' f.3! ' baltprt'riil feet* had \ JBRBMY-HA^HORl 


Abwehr? - which collected theml Maybe the 
whole business of spying, of agents, double 
ngents and even triple agents, while it may 
absorb us as fiction and make fortunes for au- 
thors, is something which we need not take too 
seriously. Was it not Khrushchev who once 
suggested - if only in jest - that East and West 
intelligence services might well be merged? 

OLADWYN. 

62 Whitehall Court. London SW1. 

Sir, - In the relatively undifferentiated stream 
of drivel that passes for a review, Joseph 
Brodsky’s intervention in the Anthony Blunt 
affair nevertheless succeeds, though perhaps 
only once, in catching the eye. I refer to that 
astonishing moment in his text when he 
appears to be making some sort of gesture 
towards argument: 

Nobody seems to have told the young men of Cam- 
bridge, for instance, that killing in (he name of a 
social ideal is a contradiction in terms, that It Is still 
murder. Hie only ones in their generation to have 
learned this were those who returned from Spain 
alive [my italics]. 

I take it that, by "those who returned from 
Spun alive", he is referring largely to the Inter- 
national Brigaders. As one of those who re- 
turned from Spain alive (clearly we cannot in- 
spect the views of those who died there), my 
father talked to me at great length about his 
activities and experiences in the Spanish Civil 
War, including what it had meant to face an 
enemy and kill him. I do not however recall 
him ever saying to me that what he had 
"learned" was that he had been guilty of mur- 
der. Perhaps he was lying to me, but I doubt it. 

I further doubt, were one to sound opinion 
among Brigaders still alive today, that they 
would choose to represent their actions in the 
terms proposed by Brodsky. I even imagfne 
that they might suggest that Brodsky has a lot 
to “learn” himself: in particular, that a highly 
developed talent for purveying insulting inepti- 
tude is not a promising base from which to have 
a shot at something resembling moral and poli- 
tical argument. 

CHRISTOPHER PRENDERG AST . 

King’s College, Cambridge. 

JohnCornford 

gl r> _ Your reviewer Edward Mendelson was 
unfair and ungenerous to the memory of John 
Cornford in your issue of January 16. He 
overlooked two crucial facts. Cornford was a 
very young man, one who was killed in action 
on his (wenty-first birthday or the next day. 
(Was there ever a lively sixth-former or 
intelligent undergraduate who did not enjoy 
success in debate with his teachers?) Second, 
Cornford volunteered for a cause in which he 
sincerely believed and which by 1939 came to 
involve millions. In doing so, he fought as an 
infantryman under conditions of great severity 
and cruel disadvantage and must be expected 
to have developed sortie of the 
characteristic of young fighting men; ^houg 
he remained to the end a man of passionate 

feeling and poetry. . 

We should honour his memory as one ot 
those who “for our tomorrow gave his today . 

J. A. HALL. . , 

9-Offa Une, Newton, Cambridge. 

Sir, - Edward Mendelson indudes an unfor- 
tunate interpretation of a fr om f 0 ^°”°»" 

Cbmford’s letters in fas review of Cornford s 

“At twenty Cotnlord was 
expert enoudi in the party line to write asuave 
essay on ‘What Communism 
Stands Eor’. rie was displ^d to see others 
demonstrate; similar expertise: I 801 rea1 ^ 
informed’, he wrote, ‘about the number of 
■ people who are capable of putting, the line 

bosfy to bU£' 
has blinded him to the clear mm ^ 

Ctornford's comment. If one reads it in the fefl 
context of the letter jn which itoccursthen it is 
apparent that its meaning is the opp^to of 
- that suggested by Mefafelaoa 1 ^ ornfqrd *5 1 
alannedrtiat there are so few(notsomany) 

/ people able to “put .the line, fjearty and 
;l simply”.; v ••• :•. : * ^ 

; oi Tronfiheimk, 


Vatican Two 

Sir, - Alberic Stacpoole (Letters, January 30) 
is either looking for further publicity or making 
a fuss about nothing. I recognized that some 
chapters in Vatican II: By those who were there 
(for example, Tom Stransky’s on the Secretar- 
iat for Christian Unity) made an important new 
contribution; and if space had allowed - it 
didn’t - I would have mentioned George 
Tavard. 

But my general point remains. Fr Alberic 
has done yeoman service in getting these pieces 
translated. But many of them were familiar to 
non-monoglot readers anyway. Thus the im- 
pressive final chapter by Yves Congar called 
“A Last Look at the Council" was a paper 
given in the University of Fribourg on January 
23, 1979. Chapter 8, also by Congar, began life 
in 1980 with a lecture I attended in Rome. The 
acknowledgements thank Doubleday for per- 
mission to use a few words by Hans KOng 
which come from a book published in 1978. 

Most galling of all, it was I who informed 
Dom Alberic about Cardinal Suenens’s paper 
at Brescia in September 1983, and indeed 
provided him with a photocopy of the Osserva- 
tore Romano version of the original Montini 
letter. 

So, while not wishing to undervalue the 
genuinely original chapters of the book, which 
I acknowledged, my judgment that some of it 
conveyed an impression of dijd vu (c est le cas 
de le dire) is confirmed. 

PETER HEBBLETH W A ITE . 

45 Mareton Street, Oxford. 

Captain Cumniing's 
Disability 

Sir, - After the recent review (January 30) by 
Julian Symons of Phillip Knightley’s book The 
Second Oldest Profession I feel i must make an 
attempt to dispel the myths which have been 
gathering for some years around Mansfield 
Cumming's right leg. 

Cumming, who was noted In the review as 
the first head of the British Secret Service, was 
involved in a car accident on October 2, 1914, 
and stories about his injuries quickly began to 
grow within the intelligence community^ By 
1969, when Richard Deacon published his 
History of the British Secret Service , they had 
reached maturity. Deacon thus soberly in- 
formed his readers that Cumming’s grim legacy 
was "a wooden leg to which he was always 
drawing attention by striking matches on it, or, 
rather more alarmingly, by tapping it with a 
paper-knife while interviewing people - 
Knight ley selected this story for his new book, 
but in the telling it had grown gnarled with age. 
Readers were now assured that in these en- 
counters Cumming’s visitors were not simply 
alarmed by his tapping, but “were intimidated 
by his habit of stabbing this wooden leg with his 
paper knife in order to drive home the point of 

an argument". t ' . . 

Quite what Captain Cumnung did with his 
uniform trousers, once they had been pep- 
pered with holes, was not explained, but be- 
fore this appealed in print asecond remarkable 
tale had emerged to rival it. In his book Secret 
Service (1985), Christopher Andrew revealed 
that, far from being incapacitated by the loss of 
his limb, Cumming had bought himself a 
child’s scooter and, “placing his wooden teg 
upon it be learned to propel himself at speed 

afontt the War Office corridors”. Questions 

flood the mind. If accompanied, did he carry 
the scooter or politely moderate the pa<*? 
What did he do when he got to the stairs7 Did 
he leave his scooter with the porter when he 

^But Julian Symons has now broken through 
this speculation, and, in a joyous misreadjng 
of Dr Andrew’s account, informs us that 
Cumming "propelled himself along Whitehall 
corridors on a child's scooter which contained 
also his (detached) wooden leg' . How, one is 
forced to ask, could Cumming propel hfo 

scooter once he had removed his *ooden leg7 

A future historian of; the Secret Service will 
doubtless provide a fell explanation of this 
bizarre riddle, but in the meantime a couple of 
points may be of 10 readers - ^ , 

'First, Cumming did not have a wooden leg. 
His pension record shows quite cfoarly that in 
the Crash he suffered only, "loss of right /opt 


and impaired use of left teg - nearly equiva- 
lent]. to loss of a limb”. We must thus assume 
that, if Knightley’s story is correct, Cumming 
used to underscore his arguments by rolling 
down his sock and sticking his paper-knife int<5 
his artificial foot - a manoeuvre which certainly 
offers the advantage of surprise, but seems 
inherently impossible. 

Second, it is most unlikely that Cumming 
ever rode a scooter in the War Office. One 
source indicates that he did, but Valentine Wil- 
liams, a journalist who knew Cumming during 
the war, provides a much more plausible 
origin for this story. In The World of Action 
(1938), he recalled how Cumming, after the 
accident 

provided himself with a man-size moior-scooter 
made to his own specifications - Lt must have been 
the first motor-scooter in London - on which he used 
to travel between his office and the Ministries of 
Whitehall. Later, he had a motor-car fitted with the 
controls on the steering wheel in which he drove 
himseir aboul - l rode with him many times. 

Child’s scooter or motor-scooter? Wooden 
leg or artificial foot? I suppose you take your 
pick, but it does seem time that writers disman- 
tled the myths of the British Secret Service, 
and we might as well start with Mansfield 
Cumming's right leg. 

NICHOLAS HILEY, 

New Hall, Cambridge. 


'Mayday' 


Sir, - 1 must correct two serious errors which 
flaw John Ranelagh’s review of my book 
Mayday in the TLS of December 5, 1986. 

Mr Ranelagh speculates that it was "likely” 
that the Soviets shot down Francis Gary 
Powers's U-2 spy plane on May Day 1960 in 
order to “sabotage" the summit conference 
between Eisenhower, Khrushchev, Macmillan 
and de Gaulle scheduled for fifteen days 
hence. To defend this nation, lie claims that 
after developing anti-aircraft technology cap- 
able of downing the U-2 by 1959, the Soviets 
“chose to wait until two weeks before the 
summit before deploying it” . 

This is false. As Mayday documents, the 
Soviets had already begun deploying this 
technology (ie, SA-2 missiles) against the spy 
planes since at least 1959. The book quotes 
Powers as saying that “some were uncomfort- 
ably close to our altitude”. Thus, as the book 
concludes, it was only by antic fate - not a 
Soviet plot (o “sabotage” the summit - that 
the May Day 1960 flight was the first to be 

halted. : ... , 

Ranelagh also writes that after his release 
from a Soviet prison. Powers “lived with guilt 
for the rest of his life: he felt that he had been 
expected to die [should a U-2 be downed] Bud 
that by surviving he had let his side down". He 
further claims that the CIA had "expected ' 
Powers to commit suicide “so as not to fall into 
Russian hands", 

This is misleading.' As quoted in Mayday, 
Richard Blssell, who ran the U-2 programme 
for the CIA, has said that the pilots were 
“exhorted but not ordered” to kftl themselves 
if captured. And far from feeling “guilty”, 
Powers in his last years was actually indignant 
that so many Americans mistakenly believed 
that he had violated orders to kill hitaself. 

MICHAEL R.BKCHLOSS. ■ ’’ 1 •' 

1077 30th Street t4W, Washington, DC 20007. 

Salt-cellars 

Sir, - Randle Cotgrave's A Dictiondrie of the 
French and English Tongues (published in 
London in 1611 and probably the source for the 
Petit Robert attestation to which yonr corres- 
pondent P. S. Falla [Letters, January 23] 
referred) throws some light on sallire: “A 
salt-seller , a table or trencher salt; also, a 

powdering house; also, the hollo wn esse, or 

hollowe pit, belweeno the blades of the 
shoulders; [. . .] also, the pit or hole over, 
th’eye of a horse; or the bone wherein it is”. I 
have not come across saliire with this anato- 
mical meaning in sixteenth-century French, 
but it is, of course; fairly common in mod- 
ern French with the same meaning as In 
English. ’ 

M L FREEMAN. 

Department of French,' University . of- Leicester, 
University. Roadi Leicester! . . , • 
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Outside it all 


Jonathon Brown 

RICKARD WAGNER 
The Flying Dutch man 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow 

Wagner had already written three operas in the 
eight years before 1841, but it was with The 
Flying Dutchman that he first began a thor- 
ough experimentation with the pnttern that 
was to become the stamp of his genius. In n 
simple plot, so little more than nn incident or. 
an encounter, that it easily hecame a single act 
on stage, the complexities lie in the significance 
of things to the characters, their emotional and 
even intellectual grasp of life, rather than in the 
melodrama that their situation might other- 
wise seem to be. It is through the detail of such 
understanding that Wagner was able to estab- 
lish a feeling of there being the weight of a 
whole life poised on the smallest balance. 

It is a pattern too of bold contrasts, and in 
this early work almost too many: the sen and 
the land, the visionary and the humdrum, calm 
and storm, and the desperate bartering of 
jewellery and riches in the hopes of redemp- 
tion. It is a pattern that forces the modern 
director into a quandary, having to choose be- 
tween the “internal" and “external” aspects of 
it all. Of course, in Wagner’s day, with natur- 
alistic stage settings and a taste for spectacle, 
the internal drama was left to speak for itself— 
through Wagner's music. It may be that nowa- 
days the director cannot trust his audience to 
appreciate the internal drama (nor perhaps can 
he trust his designer to create the external 
drama properly); in which case he resorts to an 
emphasis upon supposedly significant glosses, 
often all too marginal insights by the director. 
Al any rate, for whatever reason, we never see 
on stage what was asked for by the composer. 
(So much for “authenticity".) In this new pro- 
duction, John Cox's first effort al Wagner, the 
itiBigutal Insights concern the state of the tex- 
tile industry and of shipping technology in the 
IfrtQs.The programme carries pictures of con- 

Trying the gag 

Barbara Day 

VACLAV HAVEL/TOM STOPPARD 
Largo Desolato 

OrangeTree Theatre, Richmond 

Leopold Kopriva, writer and philosopher, is 
waiting for the arrival of the secret police. He is 
afraid to leave the flat “in case they come while 
I’m not here”. On his own, he is in a state of 
high tension, bis gaze fixed on (he spy hole in 
the front door. Nor do other people relax him; 
his friends, wife, mistress and two admirers 
from a paper mill make his head spin with 
declarations of support and advice which 
sound more like accusations of guilt; “We're of 
the opinion that you could he doing a lot more 
than you are doing"; “perhaps you don't real- 
ize your responsibility for everything;' 1 
■ The material for Largo Desolato is drawn 
frojn VAclav Havel's recent experience, but the 
treatment is that of the comedy sketch from 
J .'music-ha {lor silent film. Havel once wrote an . 
esjay tolled *The Anatomy of the Gag", in 
Which he .analysed gags from silent film; in 
Largo Desolato the jokes are. verbal raiher 
than, visual Many pE them involve secret 
police f whose partnerships Havel recognizes os 
belonging to the tradition of the comic duo. 
JBarly in the play, Leopold opens (he door to 
two burly men Who introduce themselves with 
restrained formality; Leopold expects an inter* , 
rogation, instead he is offered, by these repre-i 
sehratives of the ^ordinary people" l a quantity 
of lllirit paper. (In C^ephdslavakia, larger 
quihtllies bf paper are rationed. They arc for 
recognized Institutions .only.) But later In the 
play the secret police do arrive, their restrained 
formality u mask for the thug who drags 
Leopold's mistress out Into the street. At the 
end of the play, in a final comic twist they 
subvert Leopold's expectations, prolonging his 
agdny indefinitely, , { -.V ■"#,;■■ ■: ns, 

Havel's comic skills both deflect and height: 


Unrespectable arrangements prejudices on parade 


COMMENTARY 

Presenting the present-day 



temporary paddle steamers, cotton mills - and 
Brunei. Needless to say, there is no illustration 
of contemporary productions of The Flying 
Dutchman . 

These illustrations are offered largely to jus- 
tify or explain the haphazard stage sets de- 
signed by Eugene Lee, an American here 
working on his fourth opera. He has chosen a 
naturalistic setting with, for example, an 
assortment of ship’s fittings to suggest Da- 
land's vessel, but in a cluttered and half- 
hearted fashion. In search for realism, he goes 
too far: the hydraulically lurching deck is ludic- 
rous and unrealistic. And on the other hand, 
the ship's paddle appears to be well above the 
water level, and in the middle of the deck. As 
for the coups tie thffltre, there is nothing except 
some back-lighting and a flapping red sail. The 
Dutchman's ship does not go under and Senta 
is reduced to throwing a model of a ship on to 
the floor. 

Meanwhile, John Cox has done well to pre- 
serve the realism of some of the characters, a 
rumbustious Daland from Oddbjorn Tenn- 
fjord being memorable enough. For the 
Dutchman, however, he emphasizes u stolid 
nnd withdrawn aspect that is unconvincing. In 
the great duet, as they unknot and entwine 
their destinies, Senta and the Dutchman show 
nothing of her newly glimpsed peace, nor of his 
newly re-awakened excitement. Too much is 
made of his dignity and it registers very drably 
indeed. His calm has constantly been won 
against storms both at sea and in his heart, but 
this sense of precarious wonder is everywhere 
undermined. I intend it as a compliment to say 
that in his voice Norman Bailey expresses this 
fragile strength magnificently; but, in a leather 
costume that gives him the appearance of an 
old Hell's Angel, and with gestures that are 
unsuitably wooden beside the humanity of the 
voice, he only has that voice left to him to 
communicate with. The slight roughness of 
Kathryn Harries as Senta makes their 
togetherness especially moving. Only in that 
warm humanity do the internal and external 
dramas .come together, .and to greateffect, ’ 


George Craig 

MOLI&RE 
School for Wives 
Lyttelton Theatre 


Dramatists, like football clubs, stand to lose a 
great deal because of what their fans get up to, 
but few can have been worse served than 
Moli&re. He was successful enough in his own 
time - he could make .Louis XIV laugh - to 
draw from religious zealots accusations of im- 
morality. blasphemy and general subversive- 
ness. The familiar battle-lines were drawn: 
obscurantism hnd to be fought down, the 
charges refuted. Moligre, in short, had to be 
shown to be a respectable dramatist: a shrewd 
but kindly observer of human foibles, severe 
only on excess, whose work, leaving behind 
admittedly vulgar beginnings, moved towards 
the cool elegance of high comedy. Should the 
message of any play seem unclear, the raison- 
neur would point us to the relevant middle 
way. Even those critics and directors who saw 
that Moli&re never turned away from farce 
tended to assume that, in moral and social 
matters, he knew the right answers. Which is 
why, in our time, plays like Les Femmes 
savantes and L’tcole des femmes cause such 
embarrassment: can this paragon of good sense 
really be saying that women should never be 
educated, that ail they need is a -good man? 

For their first production at the National 
Theatre, Di Trevis and her company have cut 
right through this carapace of accumulated 
mofclizing and given us, in their School for 
Wives, a chance to see the un respectable 
Moli&re, rawer and subtler than the one we 
have been fobbed off with by generations of 
critics and directors: the respectable, judicious 
Moligre of the A level texts. 

The plot turns on one idea. Arnolphe, obses- 
sive chronicler of cuckoldry, has so arranged 
things that he himself may marry without fear. 
Having relieved a distressed mother of the care 
of her child, he has had the girl Agnes brought 
up by nuns and by a peasant couple in his 
service. Agnes has been given every care, but 
taught as little as possible, and kept from con- 
tact with any other men. Now that Agnes is 
nubile, Arnolphe wants the reward of his fore- 
sight. But Agnes has been tricked into meeting 


the handsome young Horatio, and been*. 

whein ed by new and mysterious sensaj David NOkeS 

Which man will win, and what will aZ - 

want? But this Horatio is the only son tfS MtScreen 
nolphe’s oldest friend. He knows nothin^ BBC2 

Arnnlphc’s connection with Agnes, onlyL — ' 

she is in the cure of some awful old man- m faff Chase’s hobb) 
artlessly outlines to him his plans for stek S nor would he v 
her away from the ogre. What does 2 « series. Split Sc 
demand? ^ , .-i- Arts 


ner away irorn uie ogre. What does to 
demand? ™ 

The succession of misunderstandings, «£. 
misses and unlikely coincidences, wee™* 
and rejoicings is handled with a finest 
pace, so that, as the adventure works itself q 
we can see another play. For if in onedire<2 
School for Wives looks towards the knock- 


^Chase’s hobby is bonsai. It is not subsi- 
d norwould he wish it to be. On the BBC's 
Hes. Split Screen , which was tackling 
, topic of Arts subsidies, he was seen 
Li from his collection of stunted trees 
.tad gathered together a loyal band of 
rtModsmen to lop off the overarching 
ad** of artistic subsidy and weed out the 
Mins undergrowth of cultural pretensions. 
rTnoup of bonsai confederates, Kingsley 

““ J ^ i J Dm. Ui.rIH oil 


about world of the commedla delfan . ftris, George Gale and Roy Hudd, all 

grotesquely lustful old men, helpless * id themselves hugely, vying with each 
beautiful maidens, spirited young lovers, n» other to give the best Alf Garnett imitation and 
ning and venal servants - in another it loti feting for the hallowed title of philistine, 
towards the exploration of troubling quesaa 0k by one the hated totems fell before their 
about desire and fear, freedom and trust. W sh. Experts were soon cut down: they were 
in this performance we are made to experin* Ac ones who, when commissioning a statue, 
both . tin ays insisted on something with holes in , so 

The link is sex. Arnolphe’s ran tings audit* ibil you got was “a pale imitation of Henry 
trivings are attempts to keep that as scmrfej (Moore, or worse, Henry Moore himself’, 
merely talked about. The itchingsandqtis Producers were just as bad. They were only 
ings of the innocent Agnes’s body remind lu interested in doing an opera if they could set it 
and us that it is not. The powerful and untn» on Mais, or ancient Sparta, or Zimbabwe, 
bled sexuality of the servant Georgette (s Ea George Gale, however, carried off the Alf 
performance by Celia Imrie) offers a painfi -Garnett trophy by declaring that opera of any 
contrast with the contortions of intrigue. . kind was a notorious con-trick perpetrated on 
All these contradictions are contained a . the tax-payers of Bolton and Bognor by the 
David Ryall’s Arnolphe. He moves effortless Iflodon gBterati. “Dreadful rubbish", he eat- 
in the knockabout, but he is there alsopof fed It, "nineteenth-century Italian twaddle . 


nantly discovering the unmanageably, i Indeed, it was noticeable how much the y 61 "' 11 " ™. 
unfairness of love and desire. It is a hugepn .awfulness of modem art was due to foreigners, pinch or u 

and his triumph makes it bigger. Julia M ' • !*n* Spanish chap, what’s his name7 Picas- prejudices. 

Agnes, too, is beautifully realized: trend* , »r said Chase, teasing his beard with feigned rinding into 

clear-eyed, direct; excitedly beginning log* Ignorance. Good for a laugh, his stuff, he m a spin 

at her own potentiality. Molifere has deptojS Supposed- But why should we be forced to pay ambassador 

all the resources of his theatre so that for M Roy Hudd, the most pugnacious of the tore brougti 

follow and understand the battle betwa bonsai warriors, evoked the bums-on-seats observation 
these two. The others all have their moiwd philosophy of music-hall, while rattling off quently ent 

but this is the play of old Arnolphe and)«j weaves of card players on Arts Council opera beev 

Agnes. And Molidre is light years away bin It was all good knockabout stuff, the languages. is 

giving smart or even wise answers. !)M of thing that would pack them in at Bolton ful subside 
Robert David MacDonald has supplied i » - , 

translation that is at once inventive and hi* 1111100611.1 
ful. It is oerhaos iokier than the original, ■ ST J . 


or Bognor, though not perhaps at the Bush 
Theatre. 

Split Screen s formula is to show two inde- 
pendently made films giving opposing views, 
with the minimum of editorial intervention. 
Moving from Chase’s lampoon to Jenny Top- 
per's slick promotional video was like leaving 
the world of vaudeville for a party political 
broadcast. Topper, a director of the Bush, 
fronted her own film with a politician's gaze of 
earnest sincerity. In her voice-over commen- 
tary she offered up simple lobs for her experts 
to hit to the boundary. “Tell me. Sir Claus, 
how much money is spent on the arts in this 
country?" Sir Claus Moser duly obliged with a 
list of statistics including earnings from tourism 
and employment opportunities. Chase's sa- 
loon-bar polemics were replaced by soft and 
civilized voices talking of culture and mental 
health in a manner which perfectly caught the 
stereotypes of both sides. Topper's best wit- 
ness was Mark Boyle, whose polystyrene 
pavements had caused such offence to Chase. 
Boyle told the story of a man who had lived his 
whole life on an unvaried diet of mince and 
potatoes. You might also envy such a man his 
certainty and satisfaction, he thought. But he 
was missing out on so much else. George Gale, 
one couldn’t help feeling, had the satisfied look 
of a mince and potato man. 

Topper’s plea for subsidies moved to a show- 
biz finale, with clips from Educating Rita to 
emphasize the interdependence of commercial 
success and artistic integrity. It was a skilful, 
thoughtful and impressive piece of advocacy, 
yet in its very professionalism lacked the visual 
punch of Chase’s tongue-in-cheek parade of 
prejudices. Our artists. Topper concluded. 


Richard Cork 

State of the Art 
Channel 4 

SANDY NAIRNE 

StateoftheArt j 

256pp. Chatto and Windus/Channel Four. 

£19.95 (paperback, £12.95). 

0701130865 

Since television does so little to explore the 
work artists are producing today. State of the 
Art deserves a welcome. Accompanied by an 
exhibition at the ICA Galleries, its six hour- 
long programmes offer an opportunity to 
scrutinize a broad array of activities, and the 
seriousness with which its makers address the 
condition of art in the late 1980s is salutary. 
After all, the last large-scale attempt to bring 
modern art to our screens fell conspicuously 
short of tackling current developments. 
Although Robert Hughes called his series The 
Shock of the New , he expended most of his 
energies on the past rather than the present. 
Indeed, he was quite open about his belief that 
recent art seemed threatened by terminal con- 
striction, expecially in comparison with the In- 
ventive exuberance of the Modern Move- 
ment’s most heroic years. 

So there was every reason why the trium- 
virate responsible for State of the Art — Geoff 
Dunlop, Sandy Naime and John Wyver - 
should concentrate wholly on the present day. 
Whether or not they felt much more hopeful 
than Hughes about the scene their pro- 
grammes survey remains uncertain : “the artists 
and works selected for State of the Art " , they 
explain, “do not illustrate any single thesis or 









" Untitled ” by Barbara Kruger, from the book, State 
of the Ati, reviewed here. 

museums of the world. 

There is nothing laughable about the effect 
of voracious collecting by millionaires in the 
1980s. though. Inflated values abound. 


rtridiogintothc foye, of ,he Whitch.U thea,« iSWn -Ulta-lm In .he 

Ignorance. Good for a laugh, his stuff, he in a spirit of national pne, . assume that they are firmly committed to the 1980s. though. Inflated values abound. 

Supposed. But why should we be forced to pay ambassadors we have . But her tri imph S ' s mDor[ance of contemporary art, even if the fashionable galleries have become play- 

for it? Roy Hudd, the most pugnacious of the tore brought an ironic reminder of Ga constantly warns against taking an over- grounds for the art investment game. The only 

bonsai waniots. evoked the bums-on-seats observation that visiting ambassadors are fire- .. . . . definable hope, in a programme -awash with 


ooservauuil mm — 7 , I_ 

TZ&ZZZlSJtS »v toiown The firs, programme sounded *is guarded 


opera because no knowledge of any known b “ acc0 mpanying images of the 

languages is required t° wallow in such drea j mpere onal and disorientating 

ful subsidized rubbish. immensity with quotations including a passage 

, from Saul Bellow’s Herzog, in which Herzog 

lent worries about the “negligible” status of self in 

“a society that was no community and de- 
the part of the family, which enable the final valued the person ’'. Over twenty years have 
destructive outbreak to occur. Ousama Rawi s passed ^ ce Bellow wrote those words, and 
film version jettisons many of the novel’s iro- tfae difficulties confronting the individual are 
nies by opting for a straightforward presents- nQW more acute. The artists who made brief, 
tioa of events, as well as simplifying things here totalizing appearances in this introductory 

and there; but it doesn’t lose out on dramatic section tended to share Leon Golub sview that 

interest. . u _ , everything is "falling apart". Positive goaU ore 

Some crucial changes are made in the film: to desperate | y hard to achieve, and Mary Kelly 
begin with, the setting is shifted from Suffolk emphasized the need to be precise about “what 

° i n.._i D.«.Umnn iethf> F . . . .. . .hnnu" H»r TA- 


CT the sense of imminent tragedy; Leopold's tact with any other men 
conversations with his estranged wife tom on nubile, Arnolphe wants t! 
silver egg spoons and pan-scourers; waiting for sight. But Agnes has beer 
the secret police to arrive, he compulsively 
swallows vitamin pills supplied by his mistress' Hcifinn- 4-U ^ J’ y - 
Moments of potential gravity are exposed as ,L/ Cl 111 Lei LX LC U1 V d. 

pompous. u 

Leopold Is at the receiving end qf the gags, Stenhetl Pirlrl^o 
foolish in his innocence. Ho i£ marvellously 0ie P nen 
played at the Orange Tree by Geoffrey Beev- GIACOMO PUCCINI 
era. His inquiring face extends Itself into the Tosca 1 

world like that of a tortoise from under its Coliseum 

shell, and then retreats into wrinkled anxiety. — - 

Beevers treats the role with the necessary exag- Jonathan Miller has had 

; geiation and a Chaplinesque vulnerability, ses at the Coliseum, his/ 

The other performers -are less successful, ex- considerable popular ao 
cept, in one scene where Auriol Smith as, long associated with excli 
Leopold’s wife Zuzana add Philip York as his ' His new production of To 


ice. Agnes has been given every care, but ful. It is perhaps jokier than the original . U - . 

Sht as little as possible, and kept from con- in a production like this, that is small bam j- ^ — 

with any other men. Now that Agnes is One of his bolder bits of rhyming gives it iPatritia Craig 

ile, Arnolphe wants the reward of his fore- peculiarly apt yoking of “levity" with “spe# 2 

it. But Agnes has been tricked into meeting gravity". ; X Judgement in Stone 

t Various cinemas 


jje Ruth Rendell novel on which this stylish 


Jonathan Miller has had some notable succes- 
ses at the Coliseum; his Rigoletto winning him 
considerable popular acclaim in an art form 
long associated with exclusiveness and the rich. 
His new production of Tosca (first seen In Flor- 


definable hope, in a programme -awash with 
misgivings about burgeoning commercialism in 
art, came at the end of this depressing analysis , 
when the American critic Thomas McEvilley 
was seen tapping away on his word-processor 
in a quiet book-lined room, a lonely figure 
upholding the importance of independence 
from gallery pressure.. 

It was a refreshing moment after the relent- 
less market hype, and the third programme 
turned out to be the most optimistic of the 
entire series. The late Joseph Beuys dominated 
its investigation of “Imagination, Creativity 
and Work", arguing that “every human being 
is an artist" with a messianic conviction undi- 
luted by scepticism. But while it was enjoyable 
to see Antony Gormley submit to the casting of 
his own body, and Miriam Cahn immersing 
herself in the nibbing of chalk on to paper, the 
programme suffered from a diffuseness. 

The presence of an authorial voice might 


. i . . .. hutheitf . — resource ipouy oiaatmain HnleK ta tne DieBKness ■ - w lv to women arusis ‘ r„, ...mnlp 
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Ing and furniture-groping do little to lu.h what intore.t« h^r rrA. tor all dowdiness and sub- _ bv the far more impressive viewers to make up their own minds. Sandy 


oest menu utaa set ° M t together for a dance encelastyeat.andreviewedfotherWofJuly ln 8 and furniture-groping . ctHkino nerformanw — all dowdiness and sub- 

dress^ absurdly correct but outdated evening 4) .disappoints as relentlessly as its ..similarly £e diva’s tonnentas her l^Wng Of the printed word Loutos to a . SS^ato^ence. She is well supported by the 

theatre, nowadayses place in club-rooms -.to liberate Rome * would seem to of V«a«y sto is^ -pronto 

“il rl J? £5?* 7? d0 and pH?! 1 *. theatrical experience replete with bassion «nA ' and in this she is close, to 


> ui.cvuv.i, utBGtij) ngm; popular ue ett , . bitterly fought offensives- the Allied 
theatre. nowadays takes place iii clubrrooms • to Uberate Rome- would seemfo 
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^ted another womapt" Perhaps . taking tf cu iar her ally in Ul-dolng, the local whore- 
r u OT 8 fr°m this sentence t the makers of the turned-wowser, Joan Smith (Jackie Bur- 

'have Ijimbered Eunice With an actual fear miichs). Joan Smith, through habit, gets her- 

ddter* a*nii .Li. ' • ■ i_ y ■ . . ... I-,.. _ -./utitiitp nvsn while 


Fortunately, Mariani’s listless meanderings 
were succeeded by the far more impressive 
paintings of Anselm Kiefer, whose turbulent 
meditations on the Nazi era were backed up by 
some powerful camerawork surveying the 
ploughed fields and epic forests which inspire 
his art. But despite the sympathetic inventive- 
ness of Jonathan Borofsky, who concluded the 


world, and his : play, ; which cannot be! pi 
formed in Czechoslovakia, has something 
that feeling. . 


nefohowing scene, jn which theniiddle- by an obscure resentment, but its noisy ex- 
Mce pothers her taunting old father, pression is at the opposite extreme from 

[ a prologue to the main story, which is ' ■ Eunice’s secretiveness. 


Y. • ST ■ riSTf PW to the main story, .which is ' • Eunice’s secretiveness. l . 
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with the plight of prisoners, tne sense m u»- 

midable obstacles remained. 

The second programme did little to dispel . 
this mood. Investigating "Value, Commodity 
and Criticism", it stressed the ever-increasing 
power of the markdt. Mary Boone, who runs 
one of the most influential galleries in New 
York, exemplified a media-saturated world 
where “art dealers are more famous than their 
artists”. Sb are collectors as extrovert ns Doug- 
las S- Cramer, producer of Dynasty and .We 
Co/ijM.iHe has amassed a houseful of contem- 
DorarVwork; whereas the 1 fictional treasures 


theme. The makers of the series deliberately 
avoided such a voice, in the laudable hope that 
a more open-ended approach would encourage 
viewers to make up their own minds. Sandy 
Nairne’s book of the series makes one realize 
how much of his ability to argue a case has been 
excluded from the television version. 

The later programmes were as pessimistic as 
the first three. Terry Atkinson's honest doubts 
about the ability of “a socialist art practice’-* to 
effect change was followed, in the final prog- 
ramme on “Identity, Culture and Power”, by 
the alarming sight of abprigines enacting a de- 
sert ritual in a smart urban gallery filled with a 
while Australian audience. Aboriginal art has 
become something of on exotic spectator sport 
for the very people whose ancestors were re- 
sponsible fbr its virtual destruction. And the 
series endedwith an equally troubling image of 
Warhol’s collaboration with Jean-Michel 
Basquiat, once a wild black graffiti artist on the 
Lower East Bide streets and now the darling of 
the white Manhattan gallery circuit. It is a de- 
pressing conclusion, but Nairne’s final words in 
the book arrive at a far more constructive vet: 
diet, declaring that today’s artists- can “create 
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Sinners against women, nation and nature 


J. K. L. Walker 


FAY WELDON 
The Heart of the Country 
199pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 
009 167090 X 


'Natalie and Sonia live in the picturesque mar- 
ket town of Eddon Gurney, somewhere south 
of the Mendips, not far from Glastonbury, 
Street and Wells. As the story opens, Natalie's 
husband, Harry Harris, has absconded to 
Spain with his secretary and the wages from his 
bankrupt computer firm, leaving Natalie with 
guests for dinner, two frozen chickens, half a 
tankful of petrol in the Volvo, the children, 
and nothing in the bank or in her purse - not 
even a credit card. Sonia, for her part, has 
faced the situation of abandoned wife for some 
years - prissy, anal- retentive Stephen divorced 
her after catching her with her lover, and vir- 
tuously gave up his job as a schoolmaster 
rather than be legally required to support a 
whore. Convicted of manslaughter and arson 
after setting fire to a carnival float, she is 
ostensibly telling Natalie’s story ns a thera- 
peutic exercise from the psychiatric institution 
to which she has been confined. 

This format enables Fay Weldon to play 
various games with her readers. Here is Sonia, 
the narrator-protagonist, early on in the novel, 
examining her motives: 

Trying to establish a moral framework for our exist- 
ence, to decide exactly who [r/cj to blame for what, 
and why, is enough to drive a sans woman mad.anda 
mad one even madder. In the meantime . . , just 
accept that my intentions arc of the best. My search 
after trail) is absolute. In the telling of this story f am 
bending over backwards to be absolutely fair to 
everybody. • 

She isn't, of course: site is being a characteristic 
Weldon narrator, wielding sharp knuckles be- 
hind the wry, apparently dreamy guilelessness, 
with the extra feint of distracting her oppo- 
nent's attention by casting doubts on her own 
sanity- "to practise 'objectivity', to third-per- 
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sonalize . . . may well reduce the ego, but it 
doesn't half threaten one’s sense of continuing 
identity, already seriously threatened. I hope 
he knows what he's doing." In the end, he, the 
psychiatrist, apparently does, offering release 
and marriage. But happy endings, reflects 
Sonia, aren't so easy. She must get on with 
changing the world, rescuing the country: 
“There is no time left for frivolity." 

Luckily for the reader, there is a certain 
amount. Weldon is too witty and too good a 
writer to allow morality the upper hand. Nata- 
lie is fed slowly into the mill of rural penury and 
initiated by a sourly discursive Sonia into the 
world of the State dependent, a world about 
which Weldon writes knowledgeably and 
angrily, throwing out a spray of statistics: 60 
per cent of men legally required to make 
maintenance payments don’t do so; one in 
three marriages ends in divorce; a woman’s 
standard of living falls on average by 42 per 
cent after divorce, while a man’s rises; rural 
unemployment among those under the age of 
twenty-five is reckoned at 60 per cent. Good 
tract, bad novel, one may think; or, again, 
properly documented social realism. 

Against this, Weldon allows Sonia to muse 
about the excitement of Rdultery and how, 
without it, life gets so boring; or rather this is 


Sonia empathizing with the really rnLher stu- 
pid, doll-like Natalie in her Tuesday and Thurs- 
day engagements with the antique-dealer 
Arthur Wandle. Weldon's prickly ironies may 
be allowed for here. Elsewhere, though, the 
deep dilemma often seen in her fiction is briefly 
unearthed: true virtue in men is exceedingly 
rare; why, then, are those who possess it so 
dull? 

There are no virtuous men to speak of in The 
Hear i of the Country (unless one counts the 
delicatessen owner whose business picks up 
after he gives a home to Natalie’s Alsatian). 
The current of feminism runs strong and swift. 
Natalie, in her distress, is exploited by the 
unholy duo of Arthur Wandle and his crony the 
auctioneer Angus Field, who between them 
have the town sewn up. There is villainous 
collusion between them as Angus resells Nata- 
lie's house to Arthur, and Arthur passes on 
Natalie to Angus, who trades on Natalie's im- 
perfect sense of sisterhood to set her up in a flat 
in Wells. Weldon has created cardboard 
targets here; country progressives have fixed 
their sights on auctioneers and antique-dealers 
and they have only to pop their heads above 
the parapet to be riddled. But Weldon calls 
them into being to answer not only for men's 
sings against women , their selfishness and greed. 


A dream of discipline 


Tim Dooley 
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Robert Coaver is a reteller of tales, an elegant 
and disturbing parodist. He recognizes how 
narrative conventions and well-known stories, 
whether traditional or drawn from the Worlds 
of mass entertainment and news, structure our 
sense of shared reality. By changing the stor- 
ies, he subverts their traditional authority in a 
way which is both playful and serious. "The 
Gingerbread House" and “The Dead Queen" 
in Pricksongs and Descants, Coover's early col- 
lection of short fiction, rework, respectively, 
the stories of Hansel and Gretel and Snow 
White. "The Brother", from the same volume, 
adapts the story of Noah and the Flood. In each 
case, Coover makes the narrator a participant 
in or close onlooker to the action. These narra- 
tors speak in the language and with the under- 
standing of oiir time; In trying to (hake senpe of 
the arbitrary patterns imposed by the stories 
they inhabit, the narrators dispel the magic and 
innocence of inyth, finding themselves in an 


imperfectible world where “the goodness of all 
wishes come(s) to nothing". 

Spanking the Maid was published in the 
United States in 1982, mid-way between the 
full-scale novels The Public Burning and 
Gerald's Party. It is a short work - no more 
than fifteen thousand words - built on the 
repetitive and predictable patterns of sado- 
masochistic pornography. Coover carries over 
from his sources a formulaic, dehumanizing 
economy (his two characters - master and maid 
-are unnamed), a fetishistic concern for details 
of equipment (“a cane is not simply any cane") 
and a lasciviousness of style which is both 
luscious and repellent. Each of these qualities 
may be seen in the passage where the maid 
describes how she makes “a dean sheet of 
paper" of her behind. 

Well, certainly it has always been clean, neat and 
dean as he's taught her, that's one thing she's never 
got wrong, always washing U well every day in three 
hot lathers . . . then not rinsing it or towelling it , but 
drying it over brimstone, keeping it as much from the 
air as possible , . occasionally adding to its fairness 
by giving It a final wash in a liquor made of rosemary 
Sowers boiled In white wine. 

Sometimes Spanking the Maid appears to 
collude with the pornographic as much as sub- 
vert it, but it does so to some purpose. Re- 
peatedly, the master wakes to hypnopompic 
misprision - a dream where a woman, perhaps 
a former schoolteacher, seems to speak about 
futility or utility, scouring or scourging, order 
■or odour. Repeatedly, the maid enters the 
room striving for perfection in her completion 



wet at war 


Christopher Hawtree 
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The Selkirk Strip 
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"We ate a dull lot, the children of' a people’s 


the novel's first 100 pages, something of which 
one is scarcely aware, for Cotton is also pro- 
vided with a Stream of aspersions on contem- 
porary behaviour; the: cynicism of these is all 
the more engaging for their display of perfect 
good manners; . w 
Sentence after sentence falls neatly into 
place as surely as Cotton’s career stretches be- 
nignly befote him. Cantankerous children. 
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but in addition their sins again,, ft, WR® 
both nation and nature. * - 

This is a little too pat, and may re^L aV |NEWART 
Weldon s having taken on too moefai.! ^Complete Little Ones 
satire: the moral landscape ofWjJ £ Hutchinson. £6.95. 
don’s word) mid-Somerset, which iL, Sni 9 
bumpy and and enough on the femE 
begins to seem like that of north-wa^ 
land, grim bones thrusting through fiwin Ewart / makes even the clerihew art”, 
turf, when to it is added a moreoveflW Sw-ratic limericks, liaikus, double-hai- 
cai anti-TImtchcntc measure. “Tbe Sets, rinquains, sextets, “daisychains", 
thinks Sonin, "the heart of the connuf,, oantoums, found poems, sound 

ten How can a people be betUrUas one-liners, one-worders, Gavin 

rulers? If the rulers put profit and prafej S forte ones (and his big ones, come to 
first, how can the people be expected tj, Thave been appearing with riotous fre- 
better?’’ Alternatively, a country getstbei lL in all manner of publications since the 
ers it deserves, or, in Britain, chooses, S one of the best things about the Gavin 
support, or not, of twenty Iranians, LtShow has been its influence on poets 

jjilhe master’s age, such as Wendy Cope, 
fatr Reading, John Whitworth (who contn- 
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>dthe lines with which this review begins) 


voters. 

The Heart of the Country, like ail Fijlj 
don’s fiction, is witty, entertaining 
gent. Those already converted to itsiba^ Wright (whose “Underneath the 
be moved by its author’s moral m*. y asKt 0 r What’s All This About Walter’s 
others may be led to think more deeply q U fotessentially Ewart-like). This 

them. Still others, looking perhaps tote ^official Tribe of Gavin has followed him in 
Austen or Hardy or Edward Thomas, tti w ioying a wide variety of traditional forms, 
recognize this landscape: it ishaidlot^i enjoying the freedom of expression his 
the idea that virtue is to be found, notafi m outspoken canon first established, 
country, but in the city or the submbi. \ intercourse may have begun in 1963, 

but writing freely, wittily and unblushingly 
about it happened rather later. Sex remains the 
most insistent theme of The Complete Little 
Opts. For the most part it is the excitement and 
fheer pleasure of sex that is “sung”, though 
love’s disappointments and sourings are not 
forgotten. For example, "The Defeated Hus- 
“For breakfast I had / an egg and bad 


of “the common round, the dally tul'dlf 
making, dusting and subservience. Mates 
maid both come to know thatsomdujiij 
performance or demeanour is bound tsar 
gress the regulations imposed in his W 


temper / For lunch I had / a herring and bad 
temper" etc. Ewart offers a few provocations 
to feminists, with a not particularly vicious 
smack at “literature cunnicentric", and, apro- 
pos the question of the dreaded “sex object", 
the enquiry, “But when has anyone been 
thrown out of the sisterhood / for lusting after 
another woman's body?" 

There are other targets. Ewart remains as 
forthright as Kingsley Amis about the human 
condition - “there's an end to all the jokes / in 
the heart attacks and strokes” - but has lost 
none of his liberal/radical edge. The upper 
classes come in for a disproportionate share of 
Ewart's satire (as indeed they come in for a 
disproportionate share of most things); litera- 
ture provides another area for the exposure of 
folly (“Not Wavell But Browning” is one of 
Ewart’s best adaptive titles); religion, too, 
makes Ewart reach for his pen, while what 
Peter Reading calls the “Plashy Fen School" of 
poetry gets its come-uppance in “Rural 
Rhymes”: “I know that God made badgers all / 
And blessed each hawthorn by the way". 

As his “A Pseudo-Laureate Gets Started" 
(July 17, 1984) - “The Queen is tiny / but her 
crown is shiny . . ." - acknowledges, there was 
never any possibility of Ewart getting the real 
job, but as an Alternative Laureate he cer- 
tainly deserves no less than a butt of sack. 
“England at Christmas 1982", for instance, is a 
marvellous review of national snobbery and 
jobbery, which concludes splendidly with 
“City men, who raise a joyous anthem / for a 
fake-lady bossyboots from Grantham”. 

If you didn’t get it for Christmas, The Com- 
plete Little Ones is definitely the thing to spend 
your book tokens on. 


Michael Hofmann 
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sun, like an abandoned moral. “I’d be* 
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maid. With every new entrance, itisfckfl! 
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his generally lucid, enthusiastic siudydOj 
cr’s work, sees in this novella an w* 


drinking you by the neck.” 

By contrast, Penelope Shuttle shows re- 
straint without. becoming prosaic. She writes 
on a wide range of preoccupations, in a wide 
range of styles. Perhaps the two most un- 
expected examples are “The Vision of the 
Blessed Gabriele" and “The Martyrdom of St 
Polycarp’’: while her intimations of the sterility 
of conventional Christianity are hardly new, 
she avoids clichfi through a sensitive explora- 
tionof the holy men’s own integrity. Elsewhere 
she chooses ground that has been so well tilled 
as to arouse misgivings, but these prove largely 


FLEUR ADCOCK 
The Incident Book 

53pp. Oxford University Press. £3.95. 
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Neat, lively, approachable-, dean-minded and 
public-spirited though they are, the poems in 
Fleur Adcock's The Incident Book remain 
some way behind those in her last volume, The 
Inner Harbour (1979). The siphoning-off of 
twenty-six new poems into her Selected of 1983 
would probably have something to do with it. It 
is not that her good things are any less good, 
but that there are unwontedly few of them 
here. 

Like The Inner Harbour, the present book 
comes in several named parts; the difference is 
that here this produces an impression of pad- 
ding, and of a lack of real substance. The first 
section, and the anecdotal “Schools", are par- 
ticularly thin. There is an uncomfortable pal- 
ness about many of the endings: “All the some, 

I settled for Albert", “The battle was already 
won”, "And my knickers fell down in the 
snow”. Such endings make one question the 
need or the occasion for having the poem at all. 
Of course, Adcock’s tone, bland and un- 
reasonable and underpowered, is quite attrac- 
tive on its own, but the poems seem to be 
falling over themselves to fall over themselves. 

Apart from a distinct subgroup of poems on 
night, dream, pain and fear (themes that have 
always been a part of her work, and which one 
might find under-represented in the present 
volume), Adcock’s gift is for direct statement 
and surprising or discomfiting truth. Here, 
“The Chiffonier", a letter to the poet’s anxious 
mother, ends: “I have to write this now, while 
you're still here: / 1 want my mother, not her 
chiffonier", while the elegy, "The Keepsake", 
is equally blunt for the opposite reason: ‘Tve 
read the lot, trying to get to sleep. / The jokes 
have all gone flat. I can’t stop crying.” Tliese, 


and especially “The Keepsake”, speak to an 
idea of poetry as an art that is useful within 
limits: its purpose to reassure, console, com- 
memorate or divert. It comes from life, and 
returns to life. What it is not is autotelic. There 
is little space between the poem and the words 
that go to make it up. Even in “For Heidi with 
Blue Hair", the “shimmered” in “It would 
have been unfair to mention I your mother’s 
death, but that / shimmered behind the argu- 
ments" is almost physically detectable. It is 
Realpoetik, one on one, not the allusive kind 
where seven words will crowd on to one thing, 
and one word mean seven things. The words do 
what is required of them*, there is no shortfall; 
but then there is rarely any surplus either. 

The best of the poems in The Incident Book 
are those about England, and most of them 
come in the last section, called “Thalcher- 
land". One that doesn’t is called “England’s 
Glory”, and describes the Two Nations by 
means of the matches they use: 


THE 



the south, where 

soft men with soft hands rub effete 
brown-capped sticks on a toning strip 
chequered with coffee-grounds 

- one of too few magnificent hits of descrip- 
tion, relaxed and malevolent. The “Thatcher- 
land" poems describe transformations, little 
adjustments of reality that have token place: a 
road, a trial, the sign-writing above a shop, a 
new post office where the newly old queue for 
their diminished pensions: 

The church was where the supermarket is: ^ 

“My wife and I got married in thnt church" 
the man says. “We hold hands sometimes 
when we’re standing together at the checkout — 
have a little moment together!" He laughs. 

The scene is obvious enough, but it is hard to 
overstate its effectiveness. This is what Adcock 
can do: show you the demolished set, and the 
actors still going through their immemorial 
routines. 
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can appreciate and conjure magic - this ex- 
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iy Nancy Hemond Brpwji -1^ t0 ■ tije : Duke” , the gin^g bigg?r thfemes in 

jt, a short memoir b ? ?! - U SSt ' ' ^Avrakenln^and “Rebuildjpg a 

I and a bibliography; The m an ^age Which, ^ c tone ^rj qiriy whpn he achieves this 
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put Cotton’s dry humour tq better 

• Volume One, Number Ope'p .. 
Review, edited by . 
essays by Nancy Hemond BrO^ • 
Ghartier, a short hi ’ L1 “' " 
,anda bibliography. 



Star in 
a new 



As a girl, the 
feminist author 
Gloria Steinem 
found Marilyn 
Monroe’s films so ■ 
disturbing that she 
walked out. When 
they met, she was 
forced into a 
reappraisal. In 
the Times Books ■ 
Page next week 
Fiona MacCarthy 
will review her 
book Marilyn 


... and regularly in The Times , Peter Ackroyd 
.(right) on books, Bernard Levtnon The way we live 
'now, Kenneth Fleet on finance, Irylng Wardleon , 
the theatre, Frances Gibb on the law, PaulGrifHths 
on music, Shona Cra^ord Pwle^ 
i Clifford Longley On the Church, Philip Howard 
■ words, David Robinson on the cinema . . 
and much more to read each week 
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It is now more than fifteen years since Denis 
Donoghue, in a short but incisive book, made a 
determined effort to rescue Yeats front the 
Yeatsians. The former was a poet, he claimed, 
but the latter included a disquietingly large 
number whose devotion was offered to the 
Initiate, the Sage or the Father of Modern 
Ireland, in such n manner as to deny the primu- 
cy of the poetry. Professor Donoghue was po- 
lite enough to leave the mailer at that, but the 
evidence is still there for all to see - protracted 
discourses on the politics which scarcely quote, 
much less explicate, the poetry; extended lists 
of Yeats’s reading and readerly annotations; . 
literal-minded accounts of the Platonic tradi- 
tions reworked by the artist. 

, Elizabeth Cullingford offers her Casebook- 
of canonical essays as a way out of this impasse. 
“If most of the initial research has been done 1 *, 
she contends, "we BTe free to engage in the far 
more stimulating process of evaluation. The 
great questions remain open." Yet there is 
more jauntiness than justice in this assertion, 
for four pages earlier, in her introduction, she 
has already quite correctly identified the 1960s 
as "the golden decade of Yekts criticism". All 
but ont of the "studies on specific poems" 

. offered here were written in the period be- 
tween 1957 (Frank Kermcde) and 1974 (Ber- ■ 
nard Harris). In between, we have C. K. Stead 
on "Easter 1916", G. S. Fraser on "Byzan- 


tium". Harold Bloom on “A Dialogue of Self 
and Soul". The editor deserves particular 
praise for her courage in including thirty-four 
pages of Thomas R. Whitaker's magisterial 
analyses of "Meditations in Time of Civil War” 
and "Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen”; and it 
is to be hoped that those who are fired by these 
samplings will tackle his Swan and Shadow, the 
greatest book yet written on Yeats's poetry. 
The earlier selections include statements from 
Richard Elimann (twice), Yvor Winters, Hugh 
Kenner, Orwell, Leavis and others; but it 
might have been wiser of the editor to rely on 
Louis MacNeice for a sketch of the Anglo-Irish 
background, rather than reprinting the nostal- 
gic inaccuracies of T. R. Henn on the subject of 
Big House life. MacNeice rightly saw Coole as 
the exception which proved his rule that the 
other Big Houses contained no culture worth 
speaking of. other than “an insidious bon- 
homie, an obsolete bravado, and a way with 
horses". 

A. Norman Jeffares's omission from this col- 
lection is somewhat surprising, in view of his 
sustained contributions over four decades; and 
the many admirers of Helen Vendler and Kath- 
leen Raine will be disappointed to find not a 
single female critic among the names gathered 
by the editor. On the whole, however, Dr 
Cullingford has done a most difficult job with 
remarkable skill, tempering imagination with 
scholarly scruple. She has many kind words for 
those who have been excluded (urging students 
to pursue the "factually reliable" but "worthily 
dull" Torchiana). and some harsh reproofs for 
the chosen ones (so Harold Bloom is deemed 
‘‘a master of the unsupported generalization 
and the vague assertion"). All in all, this 
volume will stand as a useful record of the 
heroic phase of Yents criticism. Cullingford's 
last entry is from 1974, after which comes not 
the savage god, but business as usual. 

Although there is not a dull volume among 
the others for review, it is doubtful if any of 
them contains, or was ever intended to con- 
tain, explications of such quality as to merit 
inclusion in a future Casebook. In Reconstruct- 
ing ieats Steven Putzel demonstrates just how 
much of the philosophy of history underlying A 
Vision was latent in the earlier poetry and 
prose. The implications of this argument are 
enormous, extending far beyond the confines 
of the book. If Putzel is right (and he seems to 
be), then the ideas in A Vision and On the 
Boiler are not just the licensed rage of ap old 
man, but the considered philosophy of a life- 
time. More work remains to be done in this 
area, but Putzel usefully relates stories to 
poems in the first edition of The W.ind Among 
the Reeds . While Irish scholars will no doubt be 
amused at some of his stranger notions con- 
cerning Gaelic metre and prosody, he has writ- 
ten an unusual and interesting book: 

Equally challenging is; Joseph Hassett’s ex- 
ploration in Veais and the Poetics of Hate of the 
“rampant hatred” which inspired so mahy of 


Memory Sticks : 

Memory stick, short swagger stick 

Cut from a hedge, abridged 

Walking stick which is the walk’s chart, % 

He whi ttles it as he pauses, and leaves the leaf-scar 
Which images the church-tower in the hollow, 

The knot which pictures the;duck-pond in its grain . i 

Better than maps, the balsamic twigs; : 

The sticks carved ofoiir walks, he says. ' \ 

Thundercharges the perfume of the May ’i 

Which amplifies the thunderin its air, ; ■:£ . . \ j 

Thesccnted wood draws the stonhoyer it ' ! ? 

Which it wears like a black cap; * ■ vj 
The walks with my father 
Which never, took place, • v 
The twigs I have not saved, • 

The lost twigs of pur walks:; r, “U'Xi: 

The biindie of them budsin thisweather i “ ; Vi; 

Like the thunderous scented woqdi • . . v V;; ' :.Sj. 
Or the sticks ha ve gone into the fire, their wprlfl ' Tj 
Spreads in clouds of perfume." ■ • \ 

Just as the air carves its maps, ' : 1. • V. : Vt: 

White shadows of the sun*s walk. ;■ ^ - V-V 

. Abbye, and on the right phth. “ ,' ; yv 


Yeats’s finer works, and which threatened at is as rigorous ns it is charmi ^ 

times to quell the poetry-making impulse itself. course of it. he reopens the ^ ^ ■ — “ “ 

Dr Hassett’s is an essentially dialogic imagina- relation between religion anH Cljnrocessing programs proliferate, 

tion and, while never straying far front the had been as willing Xws assesses five of them which 

received wisdom of previous critics, he does primacy of mystic experience on . JEErtto** usetul for authors - 

have new things to say about the mental vjo- tux, then lie might indeed be ^ 

lence which is battened down by each Yeatsian seriously as a religious thinker « wi featured word-processing pro- 
poem. The author writes better on the violence that he did not and opted out in the early 1980s 


Computer software for writers 

■_ — — . while drafting a document from several sere 

^.processing programs pro it , sources; it indicates page breaks and page one 
j«n paws assesses five or tnem wnicn num bers; it has an extensive macro capability; goe 


poem. The author writes betteron the violence that he did not and opted forioai* efi S Sr came out in the early 1980s 

ofpoetry than on the poetry of violence. Fornll Kuch valuably re-establishes theS S ^^TroLthing of an early standard, 

its commendable forthrightness, his book does sell to the attention ofthestudenS ^^frLiber of sophisticated word- 

not conclusively establish Yeats’s views on mysticism, hut it was, of course Rum * ■ Lamms have been developed 

physical violence, its political legitimacy or its willingness to question his own’2 S5J? Zfessional enters, journalists 


poetic possibilities. It is, however, a lucid 
account of a mind constantly flirting with the 
possibility of its own collapse. 

A more theoretical version of this theme 
niny be found in Okifumi Komcsu’s The 
Double Perspective of Yeats's Aesthetic, a study 
of consciousness as conflict in the aesthetic of a 
man who always knew that there are two sides 


Double Perspective of Yeats's Aesthetic, a study same way as, more than seventy leTJKf.niB want to consult his budget; 

of consciousness as conflict in the aesthetic of a Edward Said would deconstruct ^ ihat his choice will be influenced by 

man who always knew that there are two sides "Orientalism". Yeats and A. £., tl*3Er idnds of writing he will be doing: 

to every worthwhile story. Most salutary here gestivc and sensitive study, which c« lit,*,. forward documents; complex scholarly 

is Professor komesu's warning against those commended to those who would like toiEri* indexes different levels of footnot- 
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eopens the and| * t while drafting a document from several screens, and XYWrite has this reputation. But 

religion anri mi nwird-pro cessing programs prom , 80urces . it indicates page breaks and page once basic commands are learned, XYWrite 
ing as Russell ' » ' «n Daws assesses five or them wnicn num bers; it has an extensive macro capability; goes at top speed and is unexcelled at staying 

experience 0VR ° ^ narticularly useful for au thors. j t offers a full array of page make-up features out of the way of creativity. If the program has 

ht indeed be L?? £--- * such as headings and ready changes of type a disability it is that it has had some trouble 

gious thinker- hTS? word-processing pro- styles mid-document, and automatic reformat- accommodating other programs meant to run 

id opted For nnw ■ ^ ^ nu t in the early 1980s ting after an editing change; it can handle pages beside a word-processing program in memory. 

-taKTheS ^ t an carly^andard. broken up into coLns^has a word couX; This was more pronounced in XYWMM 

>n of the student?* ' ^TnumbeAf sophisticated word- it will link files for printing; editing is possible versions, and was by no means a disqualifica- 

ivas, of course rJ? nrncrams have been developed while printing; and so on. Its most advanced tion even then; in the latest version it is much 

willingness to question his own’vZ/', if^JTInrfessiorial writers, journalists features include a useful sorting capability, on less so. 

marked him off from the more cbeil f b * p „ n dertake on the micro- as many as nine keys; automatic mailing; foot- For writing that demands footnotes, bib* 

up to noting, indexing, creating tables of contents; a liogrnphy.index a^toon, »m<.re S oph,s,- 

from his later “Irish" phase, KuTJ? ^ Ld carrv them through produc- maths function; and a spelling checker (avail- cated version of XYWrite called Nota Bene 

nationalist poet struggling t0 SS ?! able in both American and British versions) has recently come on the marketed! sorts of 

discourse of London ••CelticIm" iS E? word-processing software -plus a thesaurus. To deal with one of the most features additional to those m XYWrite, and 

same wav mt mn re than seventv ^ tffn erb fn consult his budget; vexing problems of word-processing - the un- its more than one hundred comman 

ddeconsZS intentional delete - WordPerfect has a simple codes, make Nota Bene the state-of-the-art 

J!,? he wil ibe doing: undelete function for immediate restoration of program for scholarly word-processing m the 

ive^udv llisd or Idnds of text. And as a safeguard against the rare but humanities. The program makes a direct 

ive study, which os k ^forward documents, complex ^schol y . . occasion when a power failure appeal to scholarly use by providing automatic 

who overstate the poet’s involvement with more nf the" mystic whom Mrs Yeaud^ f^aS^anmages Evolving accent causes a loss of data, WordPerfect offers an implementation of style ^ets m the J 0I ^ at t ° g f 

Eastern philosophy, and who correspondingly saint and whose life she considered ilS JiSalc- nr work reauiring atten- option by which the document being worked major academic orgamzaho 

underestimate the effects of his training in Yeats A IS xbandfiacriticals, or work requmng £ ^ ^ ^ at inlervals M t Modem Language Asroctation^which has ofh- 

Western thought. Indeed, Yeats observed in on this occasion much new have tried out several programs, by the user - five, ten fifteen minutes, what- In 

his autobiography that Western minds which artist’s relationships. Its tight presenutkai lexcellent in design. Each has its distinctive ever seems comfortable. printing out 

devote themselves too much to the teachings of utter reliability are a tribute to % thy its0 wn tZner of carrying out word- For anyone involved notody orei^Smarks and dfacriticSls. and the 

the Em! soon grow weak and vapoury, a possi- editor, Wanvick Gould. At a prictKa L^g, asks, from the most elementary to m getting document ready recently made available, 

be reference to the fate of his youthful associ- than $40. however, Sandra Siegel's danced - its own “style". Briefly, for example, the editor oft , ’ ages , including Russian, 

ate George Russell (A. E.). Peter Kuch’s study edition of Purgatory will reach only sp»i^|icwrite offers excellent value for money; al newsletter - Microsoft Word 1 h Hebrew Turkish and South Slav. Nota 

of that sundered friendship in Yeats and A. E. and gradual afnden,, ^ as good as anything on the B^^s' beyond XYW ri:f (and an, 

T),,_ 1 • . _| . . wiket tor aB-rouad word-processing, Micro- -.L.ht.g " ..sing other cunently available word-processing 

Pundit as conduit aeffjsrscasrs 

T 777 suous apprehension of thought"), audita "" ^tatons. MtaosoftWorJ has roan,, dvan- every 
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The Sensible Spirit: Walter Paterand the McGrath traces these lines with ct 4 ^ mmmteK. and a version appear in the printout, so that the document 


& or kinds of writing he will be doing: 
Utforward documents; complex scholarly 
gvith indexes, different levels of footnot- 
t me of foreign languages involving accent 
Eband diacriticals; or work requiring atten- 
» to layout. 

Recently I have tried out several programs, 

.. . m • rj^.L Lmh !»f /lirtinrtiilO 


while drafting a document from several 
sources; it indicates page breaks and page 
numbers; it has an extensive macro capability; 
it offers a full array of page make-up features 
such as headings and ready changes of type 
styles mid-document, and automatic reformat- 
ting after an editing change; it can handle pages 
broken up into columns; it has a word counter; 
it will link files for printing; editing is possible 
while printing; and so on. Its most advanced 
features include a useful sorting capability, on 
as many as nine keys; automatic mailing; foot- 
noting, indexing, creating tables of contents; a 
maths function; and a spelling checker (avail- 
able in both American and British versions) 
•plus a thesaurus. To deal with one of the most 
vexing problems of word-processing - the un- 
intentional delete - WordPerfect has a simple 
undelete function for immediate restoration of 
text. And as a safeguard against the rare but 
devastating occasion when a power failure 
causes a loss of data, WordPerfect offers an 
option by which the document being worked 
on can be saved automatically at intervals set 
by the user - five, ten, fifteen minutes, what- 
ever seems comfortable. 

For anyone involved not only in writing but 
in getting documents ready for publication - 
for example, the editor of a regulatf profession- 
al newsletter - Microsoft Word should be of 
interest, since it is particularly strong on for- 
matting. With the movement just now towards 
what is called “desktop publishing", using 
computers and attached printers not only to 


help locate and retrieve deserved references; a 
document can be of virtually any length if this 
mode is chosen. In either case, searching 
makes use of the Boolean operators AND, 
OR. and NOT, so that the user can design any 
number of categories of information to be in- 
cluded, excluded or linked for retrieval. De- 
pending on how long a document is, or on how 
many separate documents must be searched, 
the necessary preliminary indexing can take a 
long time- hours, for a mass of data stored on a 
hard disk. But once this function is performed 
(and it is automatic, requiring no attention 
after the program starts running), then the re- 
trieval and organization of material can go very 
quickly. Obviously, in such large-scale opera- 
tions a hard disk is preferable to a proliferation 
of floppy disks. And, obviously, the technique 
takes some learning: the manual devotes the 
better part of 80 pages to the subject. This 
thoroughness is typical of Nota Bene. In con- 
ception and implementation, in seriousness, 
and in responsiveness to the needs of scholars 
in word-processing, Nota Bene is unmatched, 
even in its earliest version. 

In its second version, newly available , it goes 
further on many fronts. Somewhat oddly, like 
XYWrite, Nota Bene has still not incorporated 
a spelling checker, meaning an additional cost 
to the user, but any number of other new fea- 
tures have been added. A file comparison com- 
mand will compare two documents, tracking 
points of difference and points of agreement 
(useful in working with versions of the same 
document which must be reconciled). Win- 
dowing goes up to nine screens. There are yet 


ble machines. There is a version of WordPer- 


publications, Microsoft Word has many advan- more pfedefined style sheets, including six 

tages for the user. First, “what you see is what to P® rh “‘ a ” ub ^’ ^ be^ompHed variations on MLA style. Footnoting within 

you get”; underlining, bold face, italics and so anylerqph on ^ operates in either material arrayed on the page in columns is 

on are displayed on the mm as Aey^U ^ lts Bp £ific attributes possible. Multiple levels of footnoting on the 
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of “The School of Giorgione" and-Sjq 
which Pater’s movement towards 
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condition of music’’ - runs counter to iM 
he places on art as expressing the vistoan 
artist or “the soul of humanity". McG® 
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Walter Pater induces in his critics an irresistible artist or “the soul of humanity". Me 

compulsion -strong as that which lures explor- book departs from earlier critics in 

ers into the swamps of Borneo - to track the strating that Pater retained a Romantic 

flow of his suggestive and often contradictory sionist orientation, which envelope*! 

ideas into the the misty reaches of the twen- than contradicted, his more radical fa* 
tieth century. Direct paths tend to peter out in alms - a dual focus which continued 
individual early works by Yeats, Conrad, the “manifestos" of Conrad, Woolf and 0 
Joyce, Pound, Woolf and Eliot, offering the Other links are harder to forge pdfi 
critic no general view. F. G. McGrath, in The sionally the author falls captive lo hisexi 
Sensible Spirit, one of the most successful thuslasm, eagerly thrusting his subject fa* 

forays yet, turns his back on conventional In- a generation: 

! uT iSK w: had developed the techniques ofW 

? lart “ d0tailed "Uting he could l.av, written all .h-e=voh> 

but re,y to ** esta bHsh projected trilogy (Marius, Gaston and “1^ 

me useful reference points on terrain that single work set In contemporary England, 

consistently has resisted any stable scheme of Aristippus, Montaigne Hnd Hume e»w 

Orientation”. - taneously in the mind of the protagonist* 
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Rr top-line programs mentioned here, com- only the headings wi the document is 
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|) tutorial, decide if the program seemB satis- further editing. T is vi crOSO ft Word’s 
fcory, then become a registered user, buying bines particularly e . ear |_ 
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material arrayed on the page in columns is 
possible. Multiple levels of footnoting on the 
same page can be employed , the example given 
being the production of a critical edition with 
separate notes for variant readings, commen- 
tary and editor’s notes. There is automatic 
cross-referencing between footnotes. And the 
range and speed of the unique text-base fea- 
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authors 1 


Note Bene Includes all the principal fecilitles prov'ded^Uje best 
word-processing packages-transposlng. deletlng/undetolng, 
defining, moving and copying by word, phrase, line, sentence, 
paragraph or column; split- and full-screen windows, fast search 
and replace, mallmerge and list sorting, jjjtamatte 9 ® ner at °n of 
tables of contents, multi-level Indexes, Wbllographies «tejn 
addition It has features rarely found in office word-processing 
programs, which are particularly attractive to scholars, academic 
authors, journalists and lawyers: 

• powerful footnote and endnote capabilities ■ 

• ability to display on screen and print the many letter f 1 ‘ 
accents of several European languages, and Greek and Hebrew 

• facility to customize keyboard 

• Text-Base^ a database system capable of storing up to 50,000 

pages of notes from which data oan be extracted speedily 
using the Boolean search capability, and Indexes etc. generated 

• allows conversion of WordStar files into Nota Bene format 

urn* flfina runs on the IBM PC, XT, and AT microcomputers (and 
compatibles), and is exclusively distributed In the UK and Eire by 
Oxford University PresB. 
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tare has been expanded greatly. As for special 
language versions of Nota Bene, the authors of 
the program propose to work out alternate 
keyboard arrangements for handling charac- 
ters unique to each language and also to recom- 
mend hardware additions to standard compu- 
ter configuration - different ROM chips or 
different display boards - which will help to 
cope with the problems posed by various lan- 
guages. They also will offer, as part of the Nota 
Bene package, support for dot matrix and laser 
printers printing out foreign language charac- 
ters. Nota Bene has made a very strong bid for 
a specialized niche in word-processing. It is 
not cheap, but it is worth the expense. 

Nota Bene is already offering a mnjor revi- 
sion in its second version. This is one test of a 
program - how often it is updated. AH the 
programs mentioned here have a good record 
in this respect. WordPerfect is at version 4.2, 
Microsoft Word at 3.0. In each case, updates 
are available at a percentage of the full price. 
PC Write is at 2.6, and the company’s policy 
thus far has been to offer registered users - at 
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least in the United States - two free updates. 

It is commonly observed that successful 
word-processing programs, over the course of 
successive revisions, will get more and more 
like each other as they seek to incorporate the 
features that the market-place dictates as most 
necessary or desirable. This trend has been 
noticeable already, as programs add feature 
after feature, though the central “style" of each 
program remains evident. One consequence of 
continual growth in the number of supplied 
features is that when the program is set to 
running in conjunction with others that use up 
available memory, the boundaries of the mem- 
ory capacity of this generation of microcompu- 
ters are pushed to the limit; this is now becom- 
ing very evident, as users juggle shells and 
electronic desk-tops and alt the other produc- 
tivity aids that have come to surround basic 
programs such as word-processors, spread- 
sheets and data-base managers. At the level of 
hardware product development, memory 
capacity is on the verge of breaking through the 
present limit of 640k, which will solve this par- 


ticular problem for the time being. 

At the same time, the cost of memory is 
going down and down, which brings up another 
question - the relative costs of hardware and 
software. As programs acquire more features 
and functions, their cost tends to rise. As 
microcomputers get cheaper and cheaper (for 
all sorts of reasons, from the declining cost of 
memory to low labour costs in computer- 
producing Third World Asian countries), the 
software becomes an increasing percentage of 
the total cost. 

At present, to buy a powerful word- 
processing program other than PCWrile costs 
in the low to middle hundreds of dollars in the 
United States, and much more in other coun- 
tries (except in parts of Asia where pirating of 
software is practised and the pirated copies are 
sold for little more than the cost of the disks), 
on top of some thousands of dollars for the 
microcomputer and a small printer. Is it worth 
it? Tn working out the cost, include the possibil- 
ity that the computer might qualify as a tax- 
deductible expense. Beyond that, it is worth 


making an attempt to cost userfcy, 
length or a writing project, or JL * 
Wilho.it doubt, a powerful 

program offers great potential gaS 
productivity. 
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Desk-top editing 


Christopher Chippindale 

The squeeze on academic budgets is having its 
effect on scholarly journals. Except in a few 
fashionable subject-areas, subscription num- 
bers are generally flat or declining. And it only 
takes a small drop to upset a journal's finances, 
because of the particular economics of the 
business. The subscription income is a direct 
function of the number of subscribers, while 
the costs do not vary much; many expenses - 
editorial and promotional, for example - are 
independent of circulation. 

A major - sometimes the major - fixed cost 
is typesetting, which by conventional means 
can run to £40 o page and more; often the 
typesetting charge on the printer's bill is more 
than that for all the other items of printing and 
paper put together. Yet most academic articles 
arehpyv written first on word-processors; they 
are printed out as “hard copy”, and edited 
manually; then, they are keyboarded a second 
time an to a typesetting machine which is, 
essentially, a fancier and more flexible word- 
processor. The whole performance is so loose 
that a series of proofs and proof-readings is 
needed to attend to catch the errors it intro- 1 
duces. The efficient method- which in theory 
cuts the bill to about one-fifth - is to take the 
original word-processor file, edit it electroni- 
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cent were using them, and others were plan- 
ning soon to do so. So it seems that now might 
be the rime for journals to go over to “desk-top 
publication". My own experience suggests 
that it is. 

First the great advantage. You can now reli- 
ably take word-processed copy from contribu- 
. tors, edit it on screen, then proof it on a 

. Coming Soon! 

Chicago Guide to Preparing 
' i . ■ • Electronic Manuscripts 

’ : ! : For Authors and Publishers 
. Prepared by the Staff of the 
University of Chicago Press 

Based on six years' experience, this guide 
to preparing manuscripts pn computer 
offers authors and publishers Invaluable 
practical advice on how to use authors' 
disks or tapes for typesetting. 

Part 7 shows authors how lo make the 
I transition from typewriter to computer, 
Part 2 describes the concept of coding 
the manuscript, and Part 3 gives guid- 
ance on how the manuscript should be 
handled in various departments of the 
publishing house. 
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would that have achieved, apart from probably 
wrecking the vineyards of Bordeaux?) In the 
end, however, Churchill always bowed to the 
technical judgment of his Chiefs-of-Staff, 
which, incidentally, was not always correct. 

Again and again the author brings home to 
us the awful decisions that Churchill had to 
take, day by day, in the conduct of the war. 
There was the decision to bomb the marshal- 
ling yards in Florence, only one mile from the 
Duomo. Miraculously, the Duomo emerged 
unscathed; but did the bombing hasten the end 
of the war? 

Here the reader glimpses one of the tragic 
aspects of the hero Gilbert portrays so 
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the chapter headings are sometimes 
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was evidence that the American military were 
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It was in these first months of the Anglo- 
American “marriage” that Britain suffered 
some of her worst disasters of the entire war: 
Hong Kong, Burma, Malaya, Singapore and 
Tobruk. To Churchill the mere fact of the 
alliance with the United States was immeasur- 
ably consoling, but one is perhaps entitled to 
■speculate as to whether, had the Eighth Army 
proved able to hold Tobruk against Rommel 
In 1942, the power relationship between 
t Churchill and Roosevelt might not have been 
^.entirely different. 

Repeated British defeats in Libya came 
t down, in the last analysis, to an inferiority in 
armour. In July 1942, Auchinleck is reported 
r. » raging to Churchill about the deplorable 
slate of the tanks sent to him; but all through 
Kthe war British (and American) tanks were 
p onlgunned by German “Panthers” and 
[-‘Tigers". Yet, for all the detailed minutiae 
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(reproduced from Man with Camera: Photographs 
from seven decades by Felix H. Man ) are the 
photographer and the painter . 

superbly; it is seen in the agonizing dilemma of 
the man of civilization, faced with the prospect 
of having to destroy civilization in order to save 
it. “Destroy Italy; shatter her entirely”, he de- 
clared after Casablanca in Jnnuary 1943. All 
through to VE Day, he subjugated himself and 
others to one aim: that of winning the war. But 
this single-mindedness was expensive when it 
came to the post-war settlement. 

The question of why it took so long to defeat 
Germany is made irrelevant by Road to 
Victory. After all, given the might of Hitler’s 
Reich, it is perhaps more surprising that it did 
not take longer. Gilbert brings out very clearly 
the role played by Enigma in shortening and 
indeed winning the war. Since the secret of the 
greatest coup by British signals intelligence 
was disclosed twelve years ago, a very great 
deal has been written on the subject, but this is 
the first time that the Information received as a 
result of Enigma has been so directly linked to 
the action taken upon U. One is entitled to 
wonder whether the war could have been won 
at all without Enigma. To cite one example: 


when, in 1942, the U-Boats changed their de- ai 
coding machines, and their traffic became “un- ai 
readable", over the next six months sinkings C 
soared to catastrophic levels. Repeatedly, one ll 
sees Churchill knowing of the German battle tl 
commanders' orders almost before they o 
reached their subordinates. In September si 
1944, Churchill knew of the German order for ll 
a complete withdrawal from Italy and the Bal- H 
kans. This was one reason why he was so keen S 
on the thrust for Vienna, via Istria. Generous- c 
ly, Churchill passed to Stalin intercepts relat- 0 
ing to the Soviet front, but disguised so as to £ 
conceal their origin. Often they were not be- 1 
lieved. with dire consequences for the Rus- 
sians. One of the disadvantages of this secret 
weapon was that, in order to preserve its sec- 
ret, Churchill had to restrict the transmission 
of Enigma intelligence to the narrowest circle. 

As a result, often crucial intelligence was too 
slow in reaching the relevant Allied com- 
mander. 

Gilbert also throws light on the bombing of 
Dresden. According to him, contrary to Soviet 
propaganda since 1945 blaming tile decision 
entirely on the Allied “war criminals", the re- 
cord now makes it clear that it came as a direct 
result of Soviet requests at Yalta. 

Churchill’s own personal heroism in his war- 
time travels emerges very clearly. Some 
thought he rather overdid it: to Brendan 
Bracken, “Winston and Anthony were like two 
housemaids answering every bell". Stalin, re- 
fusing (save once) to leave Russia to meet his 
allies, commented that “Churchill must be the 
Holy Ghost. He flies around so much.” But 
General Douglas MacArthur reckoned 
Churchill should be awarded the VC, for his 
“inspiring gallantry and valour". His plane 
would be struck by lightning, or bogged in a 
makeshift Turkish runway; other aircraft 
would crash with all aboard. Often he would 
arrive at his destination totally exhausted, with 
a high fever, or even pneumonia. By the time 
of his journey to Tehran in 1943, he had 
already logged 111,000 miles; 792 hours at sea, 
339 hours in the air. . 

Churchill had an almost childish passion for 
adventure, for the mechanical details of flying, 
coupled with the artist's elation at flying over 
i natural grandeur such as that of the Atlas 
Mountains. And there was a sheer love of 
, danger. Once on the Queen Mary he called for 
[ amachine-gun: “The finest way to die is in the 
. excitement of fighting the enemy", he ex- 
. plained. When Roosevelt died, Churchill im- 
t mediately proposed to fly off to the United 
5 States for the fiineral. But the Cabinet refused 
i to agree. He was physically exhausted. His 
, secretary warned him that he was pouring 
5 whisky on his sardines, and vinegar into his 
n glass: “I must be going dotty." 

“The misery of the whole world appals me 


and I fear increasingly that new struggles may 
arise out of those we are successfully ending", 
Churchill wrote to his wife on his way to Yalta. 

It is Poland, and Yalta, and the betrayal of all 
the principles for which he had waged war, that 
constitute the darkest side of Martin Gilbert s 
story. In the index, Poland has a longer entry 
than France - indicative of Churchill's efforts 
10 wrest what lie could for Poland out of 
Stalin's grasp. Realism about the vulnerability 
of Poland, with the Red Army on its doorstep, 
and Anglo-American helplessness, dictated, 
against all his instincts, that Poland had 10 be 
bullied into bartering her eastern territories in 
exchange for "free elections”. "I have wooed 
Joe Stalin as a man might woo a maid”, he 
confessed to the editor of The Times ; already, 
in March 1942. he realized that “I do not want 
to be left alone in Europe with the Bear." 
Again, as late as October 1944, he could write 
(to his wife) that he liked “the Old Bear 
. . . the more I see him. Now they respect us 
here and I am sure they wish to work with us.” 
Thus, on the one hand he clung almost patheti- 
cally to irrational hopes of Russian good faith 
(Roosevelt was even more naive in this re- 
gard); on the other hand (and unlike 
Roosevelt), he half-knew all along that he 
would be betrayed by Stalin. 

So many millions of words have been written 
about, and by, Churchill that it is only fair to 
ask what Road to Victory offers that is truly 
new. There is virtually no analysis of decisions 
taken, no criticism of errors, no imposition of 
the author's own opinions. Gilbert allows the 
facts, day by day, to speak for themselves; and 
very effectively they do so. Certainly at ttmes 
one would have welcomed a little more 
comment; for example, on the wisdom of 
Churchill’s strategy in Italy, or on the bombing 
of Germany. 

Where the reader inight perhaps be more 
justified in criticizing Gilbert’s method is in his 
lack of “sign-posting”. For example, much 
I mention is made of JUPITER, a crazy scheme 
(about which little has been written) to land an 
expeditionary force in the north of Norway , in 
order to halt the losses the Arctic convoys to 
the Soviet Union were suffering; it would have 
helped to hnve been reminded, by a judicious 
footnote early on, of when and why JUPITER 
f was finally dropped. But from Martin Gilbert’s 
r monumental achievement there emerges a 
e much rounder image of Churchill than we have 

e ver had before. It would be hard to read Road 
I- to Victory without being deeply moved. By his 
d method of simply letting the facts tell the story, 

d Martin Gilbert has given us a drama of com- 
is polling power and lucidity. In , this climactic 
g period of Churchill's life, more even than in 
is any previous volume, he has proved himself a 

biographer well matched to the scale of his 
te subject. 


Tact and tactics 


setting, so tho author can move directly on to V raent ^■ l^so^al^dphysicgl worlds are beirw 
the printed .page; but it also bypasses the «?«&«* * mincreaslng rate. The moral 
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and stronger. Typographic design is a foal skill l^ays mingle historical and oenbriit 
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courses in the United Stated: 1 ank l e upwards? Let us rather 

and the end of the world” |s a moving Pj® the Next there te talk abofit 

.mathematicians, and scientist* ^.^tothePo.an'd Churchill remarking 

face squafely their responsibility fo r lh6 !J *,^? der * “ no objective can compete with 
ary use of their work; they make the of Rome’V Later, the war in Italy 

point that an attitude of passive 'finaUv ^"^bed and fought^ until it is won”, 

on the part of the teachers is being »S;; lhere ^ the bitter Anglo-American 

each new generation of students, sow®? °Yer ANVIVt the fairly useless 

the monster to continue growing- Ch or( |f u 5J' ^wth of France as against 

But this is not a 'book, '“which' to strike at the farmhit’ of 


M. R. P F°°t ■_ 

CHARLES CRUICKSHANK 
SOE In Scandinavia 

292pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 

0 19215B83 X 1 - 

■The target of the historian who first attacks a 
set of archives on a subject that 
lay out his result, that M 


on partial SOE archives, available in the Coun- 
tries concerned and in the Public Record 
Office at Kew, which his eagerly awaited 
volume was expected to supplement. 

SOE In Scandinavia does contain points of 
genuine use and interest; though an unappetiz- 
ing short opening chapter consists of little more 
than a string of names and acronyms, into the 
following one, called "Techniques , Cruick- 
shank puts most of what he has to say abou 
politics, often a central problem for SOE, but 
not for him, He recounts Section D s runs of 
misadventure, befofe SOE was formed - 


K Y" vuig we CTa Wl up the leg like a harvest lay oui • t. - unhappily, not for him, «e recount - 

iKe ankle upwards? Let us rather the .work again. On ^ ’ ^P at misadventure, befofe SOE was formed - 

; the kpee.” Next there te talk abofit Charles Crui^shank has scor _ of for. Instance, to block the passage of 

Atiiig to the Po, arid Churchill remarking best, rather than a buUreye- P q{ the Swe dish iron ore to Germany througha young 

? ^wilder , “no objective can compete with government'^ «« been man who "knew nothing of Scandinavia or its 


all the same have consulted them in the library 
at the London School of Economics. 

His summaries of SOE’s exploits are equally 
bald and selective. His account of (Sir) George . 
Binney’s smuggling by sea of spedal steels and 
ball-bearings from Sweden adds little to what is 
already familiar, and does not tackle the prob- 
lem of how important these shipments were to 
the British armament industry. He is too tact- 
ful to enquire what part SOE played in creat- 
ing, quite apart from servicing, Danish resist- 
ance. He produces several entirely new stories 
of clandestine activities in Norway and in 
Denmark, stories of breathtaking bravery re- 
counted ini so deadpan n tone that they seem 
pedestrian. He also explains, what Ronald 
Seth, that later prolific author, was up to: he 
hn a n mission into Estonia, and survived full- 


man who ‘^inew nothing of Scandinavia, or its ^ - ^ 
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scale interrogation, by the Gestapo. 1 

Amoiig' companions in the secret struggle, 
he says a certain amount about SIS, for which 
SOE provided ground intelligence from Den- 
mark: an exception (like Czechoslovakia) to 
the normal role that SOE was not an intelli- 
gence-gatherer. He says hardly anything about 
the OSS, and leaves the deception service and 
-the Special AlrSeiwfce out altogether. Thus lie 

i .2: • j.'. naarlor! rnu, ' Hilt the 
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The complete New STC 


TLS Listin gs 


Arthur Freeman 




W. A. JACKSON, F.S. FERGUSON and 
KATHARINEF. PANTZER (Editors) 

A Short-Title Catalogue of Rooks Printed In 
England, Scotland and Ireland and of English 
Books Printed Abroad 1475-1640 
First com piled by A. W. Pollard and 
G. R. Redgrave; Second edition 
Volume Oner A-H 

620pp. Oxford University Press. £125. 
0197217893 

After sixty years of revision, involving over a 
thousand contributors and five principal edi- 
tors, led finally by W. A. Jackson, F. S. 
Ferguson and Katharine F. Pantzer, "New" 
STC is alphabetically complete. STC, as it is 
known to its legion of followers among 
scholars, is A Short-Title Catalogue of Books 
Printed in England, Scotland and Ireland and 
of English Books Printed Abroad 1475-1640. It 
has Its siblings among English imprint cata- 
logues of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, known as ESTC and NSTC. But the 
eponymous pre-1641 STC, compiled by A. W. 
Pollard nnd G. R. Redgrave and published first 
in 1926, has now become the most meticulous 
nnd definitive extended work of bibliography, 
in any language and on any subject, ever 
achieved. Volume Two: l-Z of the second edi- 
tion, because it was completed earlier, was 
published first (reviewed in the TLS, August 
27, 1976). 

Initiates will know this, but others may not: 
STC is an “imprint catalogue", committing 
itself to include a short title (five words mini- 
mum) of every book or broadside printed in 
England from the beginning of printing at 
Westminster, 1476, to December 31, 1640 
(more or less: it was hard to be final), and of 
every such publication in any British language 
printed anywhere in the world before the same 
cut-off dale. Thus a book in English printed at 
Bruges in 1473 or 1474 will be included, and so 
too a metrical Psalms in English printed at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1640, as will 
Greek texts printed at Eton', Itallan-language 
erotica with false imprints produced in Lon- 
don, Irish text in Holland, Latin text printed at 
Wesel for distribution in Ipswich, and anti- 
English propaganda, in English and sometimes 
not, written abroad, printed abroad, but false- 
ly stated to originate from Edinburgh. What 
will not figure in STC is a work by a Briion in a 
language other than a British one printed 
.abroad (like John ponhe’s Conclave Ignaii, 
[?Hanau, ?1611j, and most editions of John 
Owen's popular '‘Epigrams"). If a suppositious 
"'Oath of a Freeman”, printed 1 at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1639, were extant in Latin, it 
would be excluded; if in Welsh, it would be 
here. 

Here also are broadside baU ads, most of 
them without full imprints but thought to be of 
a date before 1641, blank printed forms for 
subscription or endorsement, indulgences, 
proclamations, almanacs, newsbooks and 
.“poranlos" (the ancestors. of the newspaper) 
and such variegated ephemera as book-plates, 
trade advertisements and engraved portraits 
with printed legends. Some of these areas of 
inclusion are "grey" , and are.lreated as such by 
STC: engraved matte/ is ofteri included, but 
not. always, and the reasons for such distinc- 
tion. mostly '.ad hoc, nre offered in the long and . 
important introduction by. Dr Pantzer. 

Most extent survivals of ihfcs period (perhaps 
■ 90 per cent of the taily) are, however. “printed 
volumes", and STC is eanonical for its authors: 
toe will fliid no better formal list of the works in 
print before 1641 of Shakespeare, Sidney, 
Spenser, -Tolld's Miscellany, nor (outside 
Volume Ono) of Chapman, Doniol, Draytojn, 

. Gascoigne, Holinshcd and Bishop Hall, to say 
nothing of the English Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer. Many of the major authors' 
covered by STC have not had the compliment 
of ii separate bibliography;. rit : least recently, 

* and STC will be essential for anyone beginning 
6 ) study their publications. ' 

Since 1948, when the formal revision of ST/C 
began (following the private projects, before 
and after 1926, of Ferguson and Jackson), - 
every grateful scholar. called upon (q comment 
has said - cheerfully, peaceably,' guardedly or 
blindly.-, that. the wofk 911 , the ■revision wns 
.“e^empiary". And so f( really is, as (t purges 


in print - as indeed, for its own time, was the 
original of 1926. Numbers will not begin to 
reflect the changes, and one must bear in mind 
that the 1926 volume was itself the “sum" of 
nearly 25(1 years of prior compilation. Still, it is 
startling to find in New STC twice as many 
pages, and easily triple the text, including addi- 
tions, differentiations and advice. The last 
matter is extraordinary in such a work: STC 
abounds in gratuitous benefits offered its read- 
ers, beginning with signals towards other 
bibliographies, extending to collations or cri- 
tical history, included, quite properly, because 
they define editions or issues of books, espe- 
cially controversial ones. Simple compassion 
towards the literary and historical scholar, pre- 
sumed always (with justice) to be a little be- 
wildered by the systems of analytical biblio-* 
graphy, informs many of the notes. Such edit- 
orial flexibility, incidentally, would be hard to 
expect from a data base: STC may be the last 
major bibliographical project carried out 
largely in the medium it treats. 

■ The “location" of STC copies - libraries and 
collections where they may be found - was 
never intended to be other than selective, but 
the number of homes cited in all has risen from 
about 150 to nearly 500. Scholars of the present 
will appreciate the record of photocopies, 
often fortuitously preserved, of original texts 
now lost (mislaid, mishandled, sequestered, 
destroyed). Scholars of the near future may 
anticipate the promised addition to STC of a 
third volume, of Indexes and Addenda, similar 
to those of Paul G. Morrison and the unnamed 
“Master of the Date-File" - irreplaceably use- 
ful lists by which we may find, for example, all 
the extnnt books issued in Shakespeare's 
twenty-first year, or all the texts published over 
a decade by a political maverick who happened 
also to print Spenser. 

How practical are the provisions of New 
STC1 A test of authors may tell us: the next 
editor of Robert Southwell, George Peele, 

John Owen, Lancelot Andrewes, William Per- 
kins. or of a host of anonymous but compelling 
books will be hopelessly lost without this revi- 
sion. To pick one minor author out of a 
thousand, if yoU wish to read a late-sixteenth- 
century poetical xenophobe named Thomas 
Knell, who travestied Chidiock Tich borne’s 
haryellous “Elegy" , "Old” STC will give you 
six titles, three of them mistranscribed, with an 
“elder" and a “younger” Knell conflated. New 
STC will distinguish between the. latter (as far 
as the printed texts do), and give you nine 
titles, pointing you towards two repositories 
you may not earlier have considered. Such a 
ratio of new to old information is not unusual. 

We owe the completion of this great work to 
Dr Pantzer, who brings to it the labour of 
twenty-four years, and a diffidence, in her pre- 
face and notes, which belies the; rigour of her . 
task. Those who know her, or have any inkling 
of the bibliographical routine, realize how 
demanding it has been. Her immediate prede- 
cessors, Jackson -and Ferguson, shared with 
her the tedium as well asthe excitement, the 
work 'Of corresponding, examining, transcrib- 
ing, recopying, recomparing ^ (often o£ micro- 
film and blupy Xerox) dnd at \^l prpof-read- ' BlbBdgraphy ■ - , 

ble ; discoveries or. revision of information, g™*™ Lrrm Debtee, 5 iSpp. sti. o '919*37 ui 

Like the projectors before them, they must l0/ *t . • ' 

applaud the promotion pf thie will of the work E - s, Books li> Cambridge 

mtn lh ft onkutiKiii n-t 2 _i_ »_ a ■ nvnt% a • — - - 


7 utu '« iiisiuuuons^ tirpiS and. foundations . Cambridge UP, 649p p :(7S.0S 
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The TLS Listings provides full publication de- 
tails of those books received each week by the 
TLS which seem to fall within the main inter- 
ests of our readers. Children's books, foreign- 
language books and paperback reprints of 
recent works are not, however, included. 
Publishers are asked to ensure that they let us 
have all the necessary information, including 
price and publication date. 

Anthropology 

Godeller, Maurice, translated by Martin Thom The 
Mental and ihe Material: Thought, economy and 
society 

Verso. 255pp. B7.95l334.95. 0 86091 136 J. 

Architecture 

Fltdun M John Building Construction Before 
Mechanization 

MIT. 326pp. £ 19.95. 0 262 06102 3. 

Tausky, Nancy Z., and Lynne D, DiStefeno, 
photographs by Ian MacEachern Victorian 
Architecture in London and Southwestern Ontario: 
Symbols of aspiration 

Toronto UP. 493pp., Ulus. £25.50/340. 0 8020 5698 9. 
28/2/87. 

Tronls, Alexander, and Liana Lefidvra; translated 
Classical Architecture: The poetics of order 
MIT. 306pp. 119.95 (hardcover), £9.95 (paperback). 
026220059 7. 

Upton, Dell Holy Things and Profane: Anglican parish 
churches in colonial Virginia 

MIT/New York: Architectural History foundation. 278pp.. 
Ulus. £39.95. 0 2 62 21008 8. 1/87. 

Art, including photography 

Blotkamp, Card, at al. t translated by Charlotte I. and 
Arthur L. Loeb De Stijl: The formative years 
MIT. 284pp., Ulus. £44.95/345. 0262 022478. 

Fuller* Peter The Australian Scapegoat: Towards an 
antipodean aesthetic 

Ned lands: Western Australia UP. 69pp. £3.95 (paperback). 
085564245 9. 18/2/87. 

Griffiths, Antony, and Reginald Williams The 
Department of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum User's Guide 

British Museum. 189pp. £10. 0 7141 1634 3. 2/3/87. 

Janson, H.W., revised and expanded by Anthony F. 

Jenson History of Ait, 3rd edition 

Thames and Hudson. 824pp., llha. £25. 0 500 23459 ft 

2/3/87. 

Klein, Dan, Nancy A. McClelland and Malcolm 
Haslam in the Deco Style 

Thames and Hudson. 288pp., Ulus. £16.95. 0 5 00 2 3438 8 . 
9/2/87. 

Krocber, Kart British Romantic Art 
California UP. 278pp, £29.75. 0 520 05484 9. 

Ucamhre, Geoevttve, at all, translated by Edward 

Lude-Smith Impressionist and Post-Impressionist 

Masterpieces at the Musde d’Orsay 

names and Hudson. 200pp., Ulus. £9.95 (paperback). 

0500274266.2/2/87. 

Meurant, Georges Shoowa Design: African textiles 

from the Kingdom of Kuba 

7b»nef and Hudson, 205pp., Ulus. £25. 0 500 97331 8 . 

2/2/87. 

Rewald, John Cezanne, the Steins and Their Circle 
(waiter Neurath Memorial Lectures, 18) 

Thaiwm and Hudson. 64pp., Uhis. £4.95, 0 500 55018 2 
16/2/87. 

Reynolds, Graham Victorian Painting, revised edition 
906969727*' ^ H,mltn S danrB ^- 208pp. £16.95. 0 

P f trkk S * Aoiy Warhol’s Ait and Films 
(Studies Jn the Fine Aria: The avant-gardo. 54) 

''IS* UMr Research UK dim. Aldershot: 

Wildwood. 613pp., Ulus. £54. 08357 1733 X. 

Thomson, Richard The Private Degas 
0^ 9 ^o byHM ^ on \ BlackJ 43pp. 
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Huntish Hamilton. 208pp. £6.95 (paserberh 
0 241 12019 3. 9/3/87. 

Kirkland, Gelsey, with Greg Lavntncs [W, 
Grave: An autobiography 
Hamish Hamilton. 2S6pp. £12.95.0241 im,* 

Lindsay, Donald Forgotten General- Alrfron 
Thome 

jjggv: Michuel Russell. 223pp. £1195.9^ 

Luce, Margaret From Aden to the Quit 
diaries 1956-1966 “’""S 

Mlsbury: Michael Russell. 199pp. fSt.SS.flajjjjj, 

Panulhik, Andrew] Composing Myw[f 
Methuen. 369pp. £17.50. 0 413 58880 7. ISflgi 
Richardson, Joanna Judith Gautier A bfesa-i, 
Quartet. 312pp. £14.95. 0 7043 2483 ft , 

Romero, Patricia W. E. Sylvia Pankhuni: ^! 
radical 

Yale UP. 334pp. £17.50/329.95. 0 300 (SWift 
Segre, Dan Vittorio; translated Memoingli 
Fortunate Jew; An Italian story 
Halban, dlstr. by Wcldenfeld and Nlcokoit, W*®. 
1870015 002.19/1/87. 

Business 

Bhattachaiya, Keron The New Frentkn is Bn 
Analysis 

Macmillan. 166pp. £29.50. 0 333 41271 ft 2$p 

Economics 

Douglas, Ndl J. A Welfare Assessment onto! 
Deregulation: The case of the expreo and tube 
1980 1 

Aldershot: Gower. 349pp. £22.50. 0566053M$, 
Fischer, Stanley, editor National Bureau of Enil 
Research Macroeconomics Annual 1986 
MIT i 409pp. £2S.95 (hardcover), £9.95 gMpriid} 

0 262 06105 8 (he), 0 262 36037 2 (pb). 

Mackie, Peter J., David Simon and AnflUBjt 
Whitdng The British Transport Industry udfe » 
European Community: Regulation and noddp( 
the freight market (Institute for Transport S&fal 
Aldershot: Gower. 184pp. £22.50. 0566053mX'. 
Marshall, Michael Long Waves of Rcgkntl 
Development (Critical Human Geography am] 
Macmillan. 288pp. £27.30 (hardcover), £835 dqrtf 
0 333 41983 9 (he). 0 333 41984 7 (pb). 2tfi}8. 1 
Robinson, Austin, editor Economic Propts: . 
Proceedings of a conference held by the feasi.; 
Economic Association, 2nd edition 1 

Macmillan. 389pp. £35. 0 333 40630 3. 
van den Berg, Leo, Leland S. Bnrns and l»L 
Klaassen, editors Spatial Cycles (Spatial Boot 
A nalysis scries) 

Aldershot: Gower. 277pp. £25. 0 566 65063 3. W- 

Fiction 

Binchy, Mneve The Lilac Bub 
Arrow, dlstr. by Colchester: Tiptree. 2O0pp. 
£2.50/Can$4.95 (paperback). 0 09 950290 9. 
Bright, Freda Infidelities 
Deutsch. 502pp. £10.95. 0 233 97982 4. 1W>- 
Buckley, WUUam F., Jr. High Jinx 
Century. 2I6pp. £10.95. 0 7126 1443 5. HR*- 
CaunHz, Wdllam J. Suspects 
Century. 374pp. £9.95. 0 7126 15946. 19fW- 
Conroy, Pat Hie Prince of Tides . 

Bantam. 567pp. £11.95. 0 593 0)179 1. HR*- 
Cook, Hugh The Shift 
Cape. 213pp. £9.95. 0 224 02389 6. 12/2/87. • 
Curzon, Clare Trail of Fire (Crimo Club) 
Collins. 215pp. £8.95. 000232095 9. 16/2/87. 
Dubus, Andre Voices from the Moon andO* 1 


Michael, Illustrated by Mai Dean, Richard 
jlacroc*, The U ves and 



Schlff, Ze’ev A History of the Israeli Army. 1874 to 
the Present 

Stdgwick and Jackson. 274pp. £13.95. 0 283 99431 2. 


I 
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Harrtp. I85pp- 

Cathie The Funeral Makers (1st pub. in US 

£. 286pp. £10.95. 0 670 81076 3. 12/2/87. 
fctaBeraolds Kate Vaidcn 

^ Kte Mr- 0 70113203 3. *S7. 
ajfcn Sidney Windmills of the Gods 
M? 319pp. £10.95. 0 00 223141 7. 9/2/87. 
btt. Peter J. Highlights of the Off-Season 
Z^ZwltId~344pp. £10.95. 0 7011 3191 8 . 19/2/87. 
ffst Dorothy The Living Is Easy (Modern Classics, 

HI 1 lit pub. In US 1948) 

362pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 86068 753 8 . 12/2/87. 
wbmL Tears (Barbara Toner] The Infernal Triangle 
156pp. £1.95 (paperback). 0 7088 2768 /. 19/2/87. 
Twog, E. H. Chatterton Square (Modem Classics, 

£450 ( paperback ). 0 86068 629 9. 12/2/87. 
Zekrtoff, Charlotte, editor An Overpraised Season: 

Ten nodes of youth (1st pub. in US 1973) 

Head. 178pp. £3.93 (paperback). 0 370 30758 5. 

mu. 

Fiction In English translation 

Appdfeld, Aharon, translated by Jeffrey M. Green To 
the Land of (he Reeds 

WddrtfeJdand Nkolson. 148pp. £9.95. 0 297 78972 4. 

. $$«?■ 

Haipen, Franks, translated by Nancy Amphoux 
Cal's Grin 

Ktif* 295pp. £10.95. 0 670 80637 4. 26/3/87. 

Teunftr, Mlcbd, translated by Alan Sheridan Gilles 
tnUeume 

Htdumt. 126pp. £9.9 J. 0 413 41610 ft 26/2/87. 

History, medieval 

Gnftm, Anthony, and lisa Jardine From Humanism 
to (be Humanities: Education and the liberal arts in 
15th- and 16th-century Europe 
Dsdw&th. 224pp. £29.95. 0 7156 2100 9. 29/1/87. 

Hubert, Christopher The English: A soda! history, 
1066-1945 

Gnftm. 785pp. £20. 0 246 12181 5. 26/3/87. 

' History, modern 

Bteoe, Ottrkr, ttpasUltd by Alan Sheridan Last 
LeUera: Prisons and prisoners of the French 
Revolution 1793-1794 

Deutsch. 250pp. £9.95. 0 233 97959 X. 26/2/87. 

Bcnomi, Patricia U. Under the Cope of Heaven: 
Religion, society, and politics In colonial America 
Oiford UP. 291pp. £22.50. 0 19 50411B 6. 12/2/87. 

Baber, J. F. The Canada Merchants 1713-1763 
Oxford: Clarendon. 234pp. £25. 0 19 821134 1. 12/2/87. 
Brook-Shepherd, Gordon Royal Sunset: The dynasties 
of Eumpo and the Great War , 

jW&j/eW and Nlcobon. 3S7pp. £14.95. 0 297 78944 9. 
26/2/87. 

Mg, Doreen The Reluctant Colonists: Nethorlandeis 
urosd in the 17lh and 18th centuries 
•' Vaa Cwcuffl. 306pp., Ulus. D/1.75. 90 232 2227 X. 
&*pni Timothy J, Rural Transformations In 
J®dwrtriallzing South Africa: The Southern Higbvold 


Tyacke, Nicholas Anti-Caivtnists: The rise of English 
Arminianism, c. 1596-1640 (Oxford Historical 
Monographs scries) 

Oxford: Clarendon. 305pp. BO. 0 19 822939 9. 12/2/87. 

History, contemporary 

Painter, Dqrid S. Private Power and Public Policy: 
Multinatioiul oil corporations and U.S. foreign policy, 
1941-1954 

Tauris. 302pp. £24.50. 1 85043 021 7. 26/2/87. 

History of science 

Bowler, Peter J. Theories of Human Evolution: A 
century of debate, 1844-1944 
Oxford: Blackwell. 318pp. £25. 0 631 15264 4. 19/2/87. 
Cassedy, James H. Medicine and American Growth, 
1800-1860 (Publications In the History of Science and 
Medicine, 5) 

Madison: Wisconsin UP, UK dlstr. AUPG. 298pp. $39.50 
(hardcover), $ 19.95 (paperback). 0 299 10900 3 (he), 

0299 10904 6 (pb). 19/2/87. 

Goldman, Martin Uster Ward 

Bristol: Hilger. 167pp., Ulus. £12.50. 0 85274 562 1. 

29/1/87. 

Needham, Joseph Science and Civilisation in China, 

• vol. 5: Chemistry and Chemical Technology, part 7: 
Military Technology; Gunpowder 
Cambridge UP. 703pp., Ulus. £50/599.50. 0521 303583. 
22/1/87. 

Wiener, Norbert, edited by P. Masanl Collected 
Works with Commentaries, vol. IV: Cybernetics, 
Science, Society; Ethics, Aesthetics, Literary 
Criticism; etc 

MIT. 1083pp. £69.95. 0 262 23123 9. 

Law 

Cane, Peter Atiyah's Accidents, Compensation and 
the Law, 4th edition (Law in Context series) 
Weidenfeld and Ntcolson. 639pp. £30 (h ardcowr), £14.95 
perback). 0 297 79052 8 (he), 0 297 79053 6 (pb). 


J fl3 ° n ® an - 302pp. £29.50. 0 333 41746 I. 2 6/2/87. 

"5*7 ^Mnrle, Emmanuel, translated by Alan 
I i‘ "™ French Peasantry 1450-1600 
‘ 447pp. £42.50. 0 85967 685 4. 5/3/87. 

minus, AJure voices irom mu mwu -- - — c!^^'V wr * ,lce ' editor London In the Ago of 

Stories (lsl pub. in US 1984) -. a , anthology. 

Pkador. 174pp. £3.50 (paperback). 0 W*XW UP. 372pp. $28.50. 

Dunmore, Spencer No Holds Barred M lj ' 
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